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Foreword 


When  Bishop  John  Sadiq  died  in  Australia  in  1980,  he  left 
behind  memoirs  which  he  had  written  during  retirement. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Lovinia  Sadiq  and  Bishop  George 
Sinker,  to  whom  they  were  sent  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  able 
to  read  them.  I  was  much  moved  by  them,  and  convinced  that 
they  ought  to  be  published.  This  has  now  become  possible  as 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  Dr.  William  Stewart  who  has  edited 
and  shortened  the  original  material,  and  through  whom  a  gene¬ 
rous  grant  has  been  obtained  from  the  trustees  of  the  Drum¬ 
mond  Trust  towards  the  cost  of  publication.  Much  help  and 
encouragement  has  also  been  given  by  Canon  Emmanuel  Sadiq, 
the  Bishop’s  brother,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  Devadas  of  the 
I.S.P.C.K.  who  has  gladly  accepted  the  final  responsibility  for 
publication. 

The  record  of  his  life  breaks  off  near  the  end  of  his  special 
assignment  with  the  National  Christian  Council.  It  reveals  him 
eagerly  ready  for  whatever  fresh  adventure  might  await  him. 
That  came  with  a  new  call  to  Calcutta,  there  to  serve  his  Church 
as  Principal  of  Bishop’s  College,  and  leave  his  mark  there. 
Then,  with  his  work  there  completed,  he  responded  to  a  press¬ 
ing  invitation  to  assist  the  Anglican  Church  in  Australia  in  the 
Diocese  of  Newcastle.  It  was  there,  while  quietly  preparing 
himself  for  a  Good  Friday  Service,  that  the  Homeward  Call 
reached  him. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  these  memoirs  ought 
to  be  published,  read  and  treasured  by  the  Church  everywhere 
and  specially  by  the  Church  in  India.  The  first  is  that  any 
Christian  who  lives  only  in  the  present,  and  forgets  the  company 
of  the  saints  of  which  he  is  a  part,  drastically  impoverishes  his 
own  spirit. 

God’s  family  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  those  now 
living.  As  we  cherish  the  fellowship  of  those  who  are  our  con¬ 
temporaries,  so  also  we  should  cherish  the  continuing  fellow¬ 
ship  of  those  who  are  on  the  other  side — the  great  cloud  of 
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witnesses  who,  with  us,  are  looking  to  Jesus.  John  is  part  of 
that  company. 

The  second  reason  is  that  John  Sadiq  lived  through  a  time 
of  special  importance  and  difficulty  for  the  Indian  Church.  His 
life  spanned  the  years  from  tutelage  to  freedom.  He  grew  up 
in  very  humble  circumstances,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Raj 
and  more  immediately  under  the  shadow  of  missionaries  who 
often  found  it  difficult  to  enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  patri¬ 
otic  feelings  of  their  young  Indian  colleagues.  In  these  difficult 
days,  John — like  others  of  his  contemporaries — had  to  bear  the 
tension  between  loyalty  to  a  Church  which  often  seemed  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Raj,  and  loyalty  to  his  people  and  their  longing 
for  freedom.  These  pages  tell  us  how  John  bore  that  tension. 

The  third,  and  most  obvious  reason,  is  that  John  was  one 
of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  These  pages  tell  us  how  he  saw  things: 
they  cannot  tell  us  how  others  saw  him.  I  was  privileged  to 
enjoy  a  specially  close  relationship  with  John  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  WCC's  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  and  I  was  its  Director.  In  those  years  I  came  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was— humble,  faithful,  steady,  not 
asking  how  others  would  think  of  him  but  asking  only  what 
faithfulness  to  his  Lord  required.  He  pioneered  unpopular 
causes,  but  without  stridency  or  any  kind  of  self-advertisement. 
He  was  always  ready  to  step  down  and  give  place  to  others. 
As  President  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India  he 
helped  in  carrying  through  a  drastic  re-organisation  and  then 
stepped  down  to  make  the  change  easier.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Anglican  delegation  on  the  Church  Union  Negotiating 
Committee.  When  Church  Union  came,  again  he  stepped  down 
so  as  to  make  room  for  bishops  from  the  other  traditions.  He 
was  never  an  empire-builder,  always  a  pastor,  evangelist  and 
man  of  vision.  He  was  simple,  straightforward  and  dedicated 
to  his  Lord. 

I  am  thankful  to  have  known  John  Sadiq.  And  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  this  publication  will  make  him  better  known  to  others. 
The  Church,  especially  the  Church  in  India,  has  good  reason 
to  cherish  his  memory. 

Selly  Oak 
Advent  1983 
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Preface 


Count  your  blessings, 

Name  them  one  by  one, 

And  it  will  surprise  you 
What  the  Lord  has  done. 

So  runs  the  chorus  of  J.  Oatman’s  well-known  hymn  in  the 
collection  made  by  Ira  D.  Sankey.  It  suggests  a  very  wholesome 
but  impossible  exercise.  Who  can  count  the  Lord’s  blessings 
and  name  them  one  by  one?  But  most  of  us  ‘through  all  the 
changing  scenes  of  life,  in  trouble  and  in  joy,’  can  decipher  some 
finger-prints  of  the  divine  hand  on  the  major  events  of  our 
lives.  Blessed  are  those  who  can  ‘trace  the  rainbow  through  the 
rain’  and  find  the  Joy  Incarnate  seeking  them  even  through 
pain.  Francis  Thompson,  the  ceaseless  runaway,  discovered 
that  the  Hound  of  Heaven  was  at  his  heels  and  closing  on  him, 

“With  unhurrying  chase, 

And  unperturbed  pace 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy”. 

I  never  disciplined  myself  enough  to  keep  a  diary.  Therefore 
the  events  and  experiences  shared  here  bear  very  little  relation 
to  chronology.  They  are,  I  hope,  however,  distinct  enough  to 
indicate  some  sequence  of  development  during  a  little  over  three 
score  years  which  have  gone  by.  I  cannot  and  dare  not  claim 
any  great  achievements,  but  I  can  join  my  voice  with  Joseph 
Addison  and  sing: 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 

Transported  with  the  view,  I  am  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

The  sub-title  of  this  offering  was  suggested  by  C.S.  Lewis’ 
classical  self-disclosure,  entitled  Surprised  by  Joy. 


John  W.  Sadiq 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Prodigal  Parents 


I  have  learnt  very  little  about  the  antecedents  of  my  parents 
except  that  they  were  Sayyads  by  descent,  which  means  the 
orthodox  and  conservative  section  of  Islam.  Every  Muslim 
name  has  some  meaning  and,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  ex¬ 
presses  either  the  actual  description  of,  or  the  parents’  hope  for, 
the  child.  My  father  was  known  as  ‘Subhan’  meaning  holiness 
or  glory,  and  my  mother  was  called  ‘Hafizan’  meaning  a  woman 
who  has  learnt  the  Quran  by  heart.  Although  after  their  bap¬ 
tism  the  two  seldom  talked  about  their  past,  their  manner  of 
conversation  disclosed  their  rich  spiritual  heritage  of  a  mono¬ 
theistic  faith.  Their  regularity  in  personal  devotion  and  Church 
attendance  were  obviously  the  fruits  of  their  early  spiritual 
exercises  in  their  erstwhile  religious  faith. 

My  father  was  by  profession  a  farmer  with  modest  ancestral 
farm  land.  The  muscles  of  his  hands  and  legs  showed  that  he 
had  learnt  to  work  hard,  and  he  manifested  a  trust  in  God’s 
providence  which  a  farmer  inherits.  This  combined  naturally 
with  the  Muslim  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

My  mother,  Hafizan,  came  from  a  family  of  religious 
teachers.  Although  not  much  educated,  she  had  learnt  by  heart 
all  that  was  required  of  a  devout  Muslim  woman.  She  was  an 
intelligent  woman.  She  was  a  very  good  housewife  and  knew 
the  art  of  festival  cooking  and  could  make  at  home  fire-crackers 
which  the  Muslims  of  the  U.P.  use  at  Shab-barat,  a  time  when 
the  souls  of  the  departed  are  especially  remembered. 

Their  home  district  of  Azamgarh  in  the  U.P.  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  important  centres  of  Islamic  culture  and 
scholarship  and  names  like  Maulana  Shibli  and  Sir  Suleman 
Nadvi  are  associated  with  it.  Their  acceptance  of  Baptism  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  preaching  of  a  German  missionary  sent  out 
under  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  a  costly  step,  as  it 
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generally  proves  to  be  for  most  converts  from  Islam.  It  could 
be  said  of  them  as  it  was  said  of  the  early  disciples,  that  ‘they 
forsook  all  and  followed  Him’.  They  had  to  take  shelter  with 
missionaries  in  Gorakhpur  along  with  Asghar,  their  eldest  child. 
One  of  my  uncles  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  when  he 
visited  his  Muslim  relatives  in  Azamgarh.  I  never  found  out 
the  reason  for  my  parents  taking  this  dangerous  step,  but  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  Muslim  to  change  his  faith  which 
he  regards  as  final,  and  to  separate  himself  from  his  community 
and  the  Apostle  of  Islam  whom  he  regards  as  ‘the  seal  of  the 
prophets.’  It  must  be  the  grace  of  God  who  enabled  my  parents 
to  make  the  dangerous  venture  of  faith.  The  ‘lifted  up’  Christ 
draws  all  men  to  Himself. 

At  their  baptism  the  new  converts  were  given  Biblical  names. 
My  father  was  given  the  name  Yaqub  Sadiq  (after  James  the 
Just),  my  mother  Rahil,  and  my  eldest  brother  Benjamin. 
Jaqub,  Rahil  and  Benjamin  are  all  three  O.T.  names,  Jacob, 
Rachel  and  Benjamin.  Several  children  were  born  to  my  parents, 
but  only  three  sons  survived,  the  eldest,  Asghar,  christened 
Benjamin,  Emmanuel  and  I,  the  last  and  the  least. 

The  family,  after  baptism,  moved  to  Aligarh  and  my  father 
tried  to  earn  a  living  by  plying  an  ekka.  For  his  living  my 
father  attached  himself  to  a  missionary  as  his  household  servant. 
When  the  Rev.  J.F.  Pembertan  moved  to  Meerut,  so  did  my 
father  with  his  family.  After  the  retirement  of  the  Pembertans 
from  India,  my  father,  now  called  Yaqub  Sadiq,  took  up  the 
work  of  a  colporteur  selling  Scriptures.  His  monthly  salary  never 
exceeded  Rs.  13/-  with  some  paltry  commission  on  sales.  My 
mother,  christened  Rahil,  learnt  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
read  the  Bible  in  Roman  script  and  took  up  the  part-time  work 
of  a  village  evangelist.  It  was  during  these  strenuous  village 
tours  that  she  developed  cancer  and  after  months  of  excruciat¬ 
ing  agony  breathed  her  last  on  February  16,  1921  when  1  was 
not  yet  eleven  years  old.  I  was  out  of  the  house  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  but  I  was  told  later  that  her  last  utterance  was  a  call 
for  her  youngest,  Johnnie,  on  whom  she  had  lavished  prodigally 
her  love  and  concern.  How  little  I  understood  at  that  time,  but  I 
can  now  say  what  Sadhu  Sunder  Singh  said  about  his  mother:  “If 
I  do  not  see  her  in  heaven,  I  shall  ask  God  to  send  me  to  hell.” 
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My  father,  heart-broken,  continued  his  difficult  ministry  of 
selling  Scriptures.  It  was  during  this  time  in  a  cold  winter  that 
Emmanuel  and  I  accompanied  him  to  a  Hindu  Fair  at  Garh- 
mukhteswar  to  sell  Scriptures.  We  had  to  sleep  under  the  open 
sky,  our  blanket  covered  with  thick  frost.  In  this  severe  weather 
my  father  caught  cold  which  developed  into  influenza  and  even¬ 
tually  into  asthma,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

By  this  time  my  elder  brother,  Emmanuel,  had  finished  his 
High  School  education  and  two  years  of  Intermediate  Com¬ 
merce.  He  took  up  a  teaching  post  in  Baring  High  School  in 
Batala  and  later  in  Jay  Narain’s  High  School  in  Benares.  So 
about  1926  my  father  and  his  two  younger  sons  moved  to 
Benares  and  the  burden  of  supporting  the  family  fell  on  Emma¬ 
nuel  who  later  arranged  to  send  me  to  St.  John's  College,  Agra, 
in  1928.  But  of  this  in  the  next  chapter.  In  1929  he  took  up 
teaching  in  St.  John’s  School,  Agra,  and  Sub-Wardenship  of 
the  Boys’  Hostel.  So  w>e  now  moved  to  Agra.  My  father’s 
asthmatic  condition  showed  no  improvement,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1929,  while  I  was  in  Intermediate  Arts,  he  died.  Again  I 
was  aw^ay  staying  at  the  College  Hostel  when  he  expired,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  his  fair  angelic  face,  open  forehead  and  a  small 
beard  all  bathed  in  everlasting  peace.  I  well  remember  his  utter 
agony  in  not  being  able  to  go  to  Church.  He  read  his  Urdu 

Bible  faithfully. 

My  parents  knew  what  poverty  and  want  were,  but  in  their 
poverty  they  lavished  their  love  on  us.  They  were  often  in  debt 
to  the  grocer  and  the  cloth  merchant,  but  never  allow  ed  us  to 
go  hungry  and  unclothed.  Even  a  pair  of  shoes  was  provided 
for  going  to  school  while  many  children  went  barefoot. 

Into  this  kind  of  loving  concern  I  was  born  on  July  18,  1910. 
How  often  I  have  wished  that  my  parents  were  alive  today  to 
show  what  Christ  does  to  the  poor  and  the  simple  and  how 
ordinary  parental  love  is  transformed  into  a  sacrificial  prodiga¬ 
lity  towards  God  and  the  human  family.  I  was  too  young  to 
recognise  this  at  that  time,  but  I  have  often  longed  to  go  back, 
at  least  in  imagination,  to  the  home  established  by  my  parents. 
And  this  is  a  beneficial  exercise  for  anyone  but  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate.  This  takes  my  mind  to  a  story  I  learnt  as  a  little 
boy  about  another  boy  who  sought  every  possible  excuse  for 
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not  going  to  school.  One  rainy  day  it  took  a  long  time  for  his 
mother  to  persuade  him  to  go.  When  later  asked  by  his  mother 
how  things  went,  he  replied,  “O.K.  But  I  had  trouble.  As 
I  went  one  step  forward,  I  slipped  back  two.”  “How  did  you 
get  to  school  then?”  asked  his  mother.  “Oh,”  he  said,  “1  started 
walking  home.” 


CHAPTER  II 


Those  Glorious  Brahmachari  Days 


I  started  my  formal  education  in  St.  Thomas’  Girls’  School, 
Meerut.  Soon  I  became  a  favourite  of  the  class  teacher  who 
often  asked  me  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  end  of  the  class  period. 
She  even  allowed  me  occasionally  to  sit  on  her  lap.  This 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  among  other  classmates.  But 
I  was  no  saint,  and  found  myself  several  times  standing  on  the 
bench  with  the  mouth  tied  with  a  duster,  fortunately  always  in 
the  company  of  a  few  other  fellow-travellers!  Absentminded¬ 
ness  seems  to  have  afflicted  me  early  in  life.  I  recall  in  the 
same  Girls’  School  once  carrying  my  pair  of  shoes  in  my  left 
hand  and  searching  for  them  high  and  low  in  the  school  com¬ 
pound.  Later  in  life  this  tendency  has  expressed  itself  in 
strange  ways.  For  instance,  at  a  formal  dinner,  I  found  myself — 
others  must  have  found  out  to  their  amazement  or  amusement 
— nibbling  away  from  my  brother’s  plate  sitting  next  to  me, 
or,  more  recently,  shaving  with  toothpaste  for  a  brushless 
cream! 

From  the  Girls’  School  I  was  promoted  to  the  Branch  School 
connected  with  the  Church  Mission  High  School.  Things  were 
cheap  in  those  days  even  in  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War. 
One  copper  piece  of  roasted  gram  filled  a  shirt  pocket  and  kept 
the  jaws  exercised  for  an  hour  or  so.  Two  annas  pocket  money 
per  week  was  regarded  a  fortune.  In  spite  of  my  parents’  poverty, 
I  had  always  a  few  coppers  handy  to  oblige  the  hawkers  who 
came  along  with  savoury  and  hot  articles  to  sell.  In  the  Branch 
School  I  had  the  first  taste  of  a  novel  kind  of  punishment,  that 
of  being  made  a  ‘cock’.  The  punishment  consisted  in  bringing 
one’s  two  hands  under  the  knees  from  behind  and  catching 
one’s  ears  and  standing  in  that  crouched  position  until  blood 
ran  into  one’s  face  and  ears.  Thank  God,  it  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 
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Having  successfully  completed  the  elementary  education,  I 
moved  into  the  main  school  across  the  road.  The  Middle  and 
High  School  education  up  to  the  VJIIth  Class  was  fairly  smooth 
and  I  sailed  through  the  various  classes  without  any  special 
effort.  One  of  the  optional  subjects  I  had  chosen  was  Persian 
which  remained  the  one  constant  factor  until  the  end  of  my 
educational  career.  The  Persian  teacher— a  tall  Muslim  with 
hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  bushy  eyebrows,  was  an  awe-in¬ 
spiring  character,  given  to  frequent  cursing  and  abusing.  His 
punishments  took  only  three  forms,  hard  pinching  of  the 
flesh,  Jutting  his  pointed  forehead  against  the  victim’s,  or  knock¬ 
ing  the  guilty  head  against  the  classroom  wall.  That  I  escaped 
all  these  inflictions  is  its  own  commentary.  I  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  brilliant  scholar.  But  the  Maulvi  Sahib  was  a  good 
teacher.  How  could  one  ever  forget  what  he  taught!  The 
Headmaster,  Mr.  E.V.  Bobb,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  I  had 
one  taste  of  his  rod,  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  innocent  ! 
Mr.  Bobb  was  a  good  sportsman  and  encouraged  games.  His 
eldest  son,  Vivian,  became  all-India  champion  in  tennis. 

My  main  memory  of  the  Meerut  School  life  is  largely  con¬ 
nected  with  sports  and  games.  Inter-School  matches  drew 
vast  crowds,  and  public  encouragement  to  games  and  sports 
was  remarkable.  Winning  a  hockey  or  football  tournament  was 
an  unforgettable  event.  The  celebrations  lasted  several  days 
and  the  victorious  players  were  lavishly  entertained.  My  main 
achievement  in  the  field  of  games  was  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
First  Eleven  of  the  School  football  team,  and,  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  playing  forward  left,  to  score  with  my  left  foot  a  goal 
from  about  the  mid  field.  On  this  latter  occasion  our  drill- 
master,  who  accompanied  the  school  team  everywhere,  ran 
into  the  field,  patted  me  on  the  back,  and  gave  me  some  sliced 
sugarcane  to  munch! 

By  the  time  I  entered  the  penultimate  class  we  moved  to 
Benares.  Jay  Narain  High  School  had  a  good  reputation 
under  an  Indian  Headmaster,  Russell,  and  an  English  Principal, 
Dean.  W.D.P.  Hill,  a  Cambridge  don  who  had  come  out  as  a 
missionary,  was  English  teacher  in  the  school.  His  English 
commentary  on  the  Bhagvadgita  is  a  classic.  It  was  under 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Hill  that  I  first  got  the  taste  of  the  English 
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language;  and  from  them,  too,  I  learnt  the  use  of  ‘shorts'  which 
clings  to  me  even  now.  Once  1  felt  very  flattered  when  at  a 
Youth  Leadership  Conference  someone  called  me  ‘a  great  man 
in  shorts.’  He  was  right  about  the  second  part  of  the  sentence, 
but  1  can  pick  a  bone  with  him  about  the  first  part.  It  was  in 
Jay  Narain’s  too  that  1  learnt  to  put  on  a  sola  hat  which  still 
remains  my  head  gear  in  the  hot  sun.  I  also  joined  Scouting 
but  found  bugling  a  trying  exercise.  Scout  hikes  and  picnics 
were  delightful.  Sports  and  games  continue  to  be  my  special 
interests.  One  year,  by  failing  a  yard  or  tw  o  from  the  rope  in 
the  half-mile  race,  I  lost  the  School  Championship,  although 
I  got  first  prize  in  several  events.  Another  memorable  achieve¬ 
ment  was  a  hat  trick  I  performed  in  a  hockey  match  against  a 
British  military  team.  It  was  during  these  two  years  of  High 
School  in  Benares  that,  with  a  fellow  Christian  student,  Eric 
James,  whose  mother's  home  was  in  a  village  called  Basharat- 
pur  near  Gorakhpur,  I  started  visiting  that  village  during  our 
holidays.  Here  it  was  that  a  charming  village  girl  eventually 
won  my  heart.  But  of  this  later. 

I  passed  the  High  School  Examination  in  1928  with  Persian 
as  one  of  the  subjects.  My  brother  Emmanuel,  at  considerable 
personal  sacrifice,  arranged  to  send  me  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Agra,  in  July  1928  and  a  year  later  moved  himself  to  Agra  with 
father.  He  joined  the  staff  of  St.  John’s  School  and  was  made 
Sub-Warden  of  the  Boys’  Hostel  which  became  our  home. 
During  College  terms  I  stayed  in  Davies  House,  a  Christian 
Hostel  for  men  students  named  after  the  great  benefactor  and 
Principal  of  the  College. 

The  life  in  St.  John’s  College  was  a  very  happy  one  inter¬ 
spersed  unfortunately  by  periods  of  illness.  This  periodic  ill- 
health  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  my  sports  and  games  activi¬ 
ties.  It  did,  however,  make  me  think  more  seriously  about 
life  and  its  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  I  came  very 
near  the  end  of  life  because  of  an  acute  stomach  ailment  caused 
by  some  infection.  The  timely  diagnosis  by  the  English  doctor 
who  happened  to  be  the  Civil  Surgeon  at  Agra  at  that  time 
saved  me  and  led  to  slow  but  steady  recovery.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Special 
Service  Mission,  Mr.  Archibald,  almost  persuaded  me  to  offer 
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myself  after  graduation  for  work  among  children.  However, 
this  was  not  to  be.  God,  I  believe,  had  other  plans. 

The  Student  Christian  Association,  later  called  Movement, 
was  at  that  time  an  active  force  in  the  life  of  many  Christian 
students.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  introduced  to  it  soon  after 
joining  College  and  this  association  continued  for  many  years 
beyond  the  college  years.  Immediately  after  leaving  student 
life,  I  became  one  of  its  travelling  secretaries  for  North  India 
and  Burma.  The  SCA  was  a  liberating  experience,  and  it  gave 
me  a  dynamic  conception  of  the  Christian  faith  and  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  all-time  relevance  of  Christ. 

I  was  fortunate  even  in  the  first  year  to  be  chosen  as  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  SCA  Quadrennial  Conference  in  1928  at 
Poonamalee,  near  Madras.  On  the  way  to  Madras  a  senior 
student  tempted  me  with  a  cigar  w'hich  made  me  quite  sick. 
Not  a  very  happy  introduction  to  smoking,  but  it  created  a  pre¬ 
judice  which  kept  me  from  indulging  in  that  habit  for  many 
years.  Smoking  a  cigar,  however,  became  a  post-prandial  habit 
in  my  later  years.  At  Poonamalee  I  developed  some  kind  of 
fever  which  kept  me  from  attending  quite  a  bit  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  person  who  attended  on  me  was  Dr.  Ernest 
Forester  Paton,  one  of  the  co-founders  with  Dr.  Jesudasan  of 
the  Christu-Kula  Ashram  at  Tirupattur,  and  one  of  the  saints. 
Like  St.  Francis,  having  seen  the  vision  of  Christ  in  the  poor  of 
India,  Paton  had  renounced  wealth  and  comfort  to  serve  the 
poor.  The  friendship  formed  with  him  on  my  sick  bed  continued 
till  his  widely  lamented  death. 

The  College  years  passed  happily  with  success  coming  in 
every  examination,  inspite  of  another  serious  illness  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  resulting  from  some  infection  picked  up  in 
Kashmir  where,  with  my  brother  Emmanuel,  I  had  gone  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxley  to  tutor  them  in  Urdu.  The  delights  of 
Kashmir  cannot  be  forgotten,  in  1933,  much  of  the  state  barter 
system  still  existed  and  milk  sold  at  l£  annas  a  seer.  A  recent 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Paxley,  now  an  ordained  minister  and 
recently  retired  from  the  directorship  of  the  Ecumenical  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Toronto,  quoted  an  Urdu  expression  which  I  had  used 
in  describing  the  Omar  Khayyam-like  pensive  and  pessimistic 
mood  of  a  donkey,  standing  motionless  on  a  hill  road.  The 
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gaiety  of  Kashmir  ramblings  were  heightened  by  a  telegram 
which  brought  the  news  that  I  had  secured  First  Division  in  the 
M.A.  Previous  Examinations  in  Persian. 

The  year  1933,  although  punctuated  by  illness,  was  marked 
by  some  academic  achievements,  among  these  being  the  award 
of  the  coveted  Mestron  Medal  for  all  round  competence  given 
to  a  post-graduate  student.  I  was  at  this  time  playing  a  triple 
role,  that  of  a  school  teacher,  an  assistant  warden  of  a  hostel 
and  a  post-graduate  student.  I  took  part  in  extra-curricular 
activities  such  as  helping  in  a  choir  for  Indian  Church  music, 
village  Sunday  School  and  social  work  and  Student  Christian 
Movement  in  the  College  of  which  I  became  the  President  in 

1933.  Because  of  indifferent  health  I  was  not  so  active  in  sports 
but  kept  up  hockey  and  football,  and  was  awarded  the  College 
‘colours’.  The  end  of  the  final  year  in  the  College  was  the  climax 
of  various  achievements.  I  secured  a  First  Class  in  Persian  and 
the  award  of  the  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  College  was 
perhaps  the  most  gratifying  experience.  The  citation  reads  like 
this: 

‘This  Certificate  of  Merit  has  been  awarded  to  John  William 
Sadiq  who  has  been  a  student  of  this  College,  from  1928  to 

1934,  in  the  Inter,  B.A.  and  M.A.  Classes.  He  has  served  as  a 
Hostel  Monitor  and  Steward,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Student  Christian  Association,  and  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Athletics  Secretary.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  academic 
career,  has  also  played  in  the  College  Elevens.  For  his  services 
in  this  connection  and  his  career  and  record  in  the  College  he 
receives  this  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  Staff,  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  and  confidence.” 

Then  came  the  moment  of  decision  as  to  what  I  was  to  do 
next.  Various  possibilities  presented  themselves.  But  before  I 
mention  these  I  must  share  my  reason  for  taking  M.A.  in  Per¬ 
sian.  The  National  Missionary  Society  of  India  had  decided  to 
take  over  the  management  of  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Gorakhpur, 
and  to  run  it  on  a  missionary  fellowship  basis  in  which  all 
members  of  the  Staff  were  to  commit  themselves  to  sacrificial 
service  and  to  stand  on  equal  basis  as  far  as  salaries  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Persian  was  a  subject  for  the  teaching  of  which  there 
were  very  few  in  the  Christian  community.  At  this  time  the 
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professor  was  a  Muslim,  the  only  Muslim  on  the  staff.  It  just 
happened  that  to  help  the  financial  position  of  the  College  a 
wealthy  Muslim  well-wisher,  probably  an  old  student,  made  to 
the  College  a  large  donation,  and  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  felt  reluctant  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  only 
Muslim  on  the  staff.  This  was  a  disappointment.  But  God  had 
other  loving  plans. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  my  student  days  with  nostalgia. 
It  is  not  just  a  cry  of  ‘Gone  are  the  days  when  my  heart  was 
young  and  gav.’  As  mentioned  earlier,  it  was  early  in  College 
life,  through  the  Student  Christian  Association,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  through  illness,  that  life  had  taken  on  new  meaning. 
Jesus  became  a  reality  on  which  I  could  lean,  although  to  this 
day  I  cannot  claim  any  dramatic pr  mystic  experience  such  as 
that  of  Sadhu  Sunder  Singh  or  St.  Paul.  Joy  and  humour 
became  essential  ingredients  of  Christian  discipleship,  and 
service  through  the  Church  a  lasting  obsession.  Village  service 
became  a  special  interest,  and  one  of  the  most  satisfying  experi¬ 
ments  I  shared  with  Prof.,  now'  Rev.,  N.  Timothy,  was  to  take 
groups  of  Christian  students  to  Annfield  Christian  Village  in 
the  Dehra  Dun  District.  For  tw’o  successive  years  during 
summer  vacation  we  taught  some  things  and  learnt  much  more 
from  the  villagers.  That  love  of  the  village  still  remains  and  it 
was  only  the  advice  of  saintly  Canon  T.D.  Sully  that  turned  my 
steps  to  more  academic  pursuits. 

Besides  the  attraction  of  village  service,  various  other  possi¬ 
bilities  w'ere  clamouring  for  attention  as  I  stood  on  the  threslr 
hold  of  adult  life.  The  possibility  of  joining  the  staff  of  St. 
Andrew’s  College,  Gorakhpur,  having  been  ruled  out  and  the 
village  service  appearing  to  be  inadvisable  at  this  stage,  1  turned 
my  attention  to  teacher  training,  having  tasted  the  delights  of 
teaching  in  St.  John's  School,  Agra.  It  took  quite  a  few  weeks 
to  get  the  necessary  certificates  and  sponsorship.  Finally,  all 
was  set  for  me  to  join  a  Training  College  in  Allahabad,  when 
out  of  the  blue,  so  to  say,  came  an  offer  from  the  Student 
Christian  Association  to  join  its  staff  as  a  travelling  secretary 
for  North  India  and  Burma.  Dr.  A.  Ralla  Ram,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  SCA,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  Mission 
of  Fellowship  in  the  West  and  was  preaching  in  St.  John’s 
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Church  where  I  was  helping  the  choir,  after  the  service  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  “Come  over  and  help  us.”  This 
Macedonian  call  was  unexpected  and  sudden,  but  my  love  for 
work  among  students  drew  me  at  once  to  this  attractive  invita¬ 
tion,  and  my  life  now  took  a  new  turn.  It  was  the  Lord’s  doing, 
I  felt,  and  it  was  a  marvellous  opportunity  to  do  something 
hard  and  challenging.  I  was  grateful.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  I  was  surprised  by  God’s  love. 


fCHAPTER  III 


The  Saving  Romance 


As  a  young  man  on  the  threshold  of  life  I  encountered  a  number 
of  girls.  I  was  not  particularly  romantic  or  attractive,  but  hav¬ 
ing  a  girl  even  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of  prestige  and  glory 
of  youth.  My  first  feeble  attempt  at ‘falling  in  love’— if  falling 
in  love  can  be  called  an  attempt — was  when  I  was  in  Middle 
School  in  Meerut  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  innocent  girl 
must  remain  unnamed.  She  responded  shyly  by  little  gestures 
of  eyes  and  hands  from  a  distance  which  was  all  that  was 
possible  in  a  girls’  school  ever  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the 
Principal.  The  peak  of  my  success  was  the  sending  of  a  New 
Testament  and  a  fragrant  handkerchief  to  her  through  a  Christ¬ 
ian  servant  of  the  Principal.  I  received  no  acknowledgment! 

After  leaving  Meerut  at  the  age  of  1 5,  when  I  was  confirm¬ 
ed,  we  settled  in  Benares  where,  as  earlier  mentioned,  I  did  the 
High  School.  High  School  age  is  well  known  for  amorous 
adventures. 

I  have  mentioned  my  visits  to  Basharatpur,  Gorakhpur.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  visits  that  l  first  saw  a  simple,  unassum¬ 
ing  and  shy  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  clerk  in  the  Railway  audit 
office  and  descendant  ot  a  Muslim  indentured  labourer  in 
Africa.  Her  mother  originated  from  a  Hindu  family  and  was 
educated  and  trained  for  teaching  in  the  Mission  Institution  at 
Sultanpur.  She  had  been  a  life-long  teacher  and  in  Basharatpui 
was  respectfully  called  Teacherji.  Both  father  and  mother  being 
God-fearing  people  had  provided  a  pious  environment  for  theii 
five  children.  The  girl  in  question  was  the  eldest  in  the  family. 

I  had  started  visiting  this  simple  village  home  drawn  by  its 
friendliness  without  any  thought  that  it  was  to  provide  for  me 
my  life-mate.  The  casual  acquaintance  deepened  into  friendship 
and  ripened  into  a  saving  romance.  It  is  nostalgic  to  think  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  all  this  happened.  Of  course,  in 
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College  life  there  were  a  few  other  girls,  particularly  in  the  near¬ 
by  Queen  Victoria  Girls’  School.  My  brother  and  I,  because  of 
our  love  for  Indian  music,  had  more  than  usual  access  to  the 
Girls'  School.  We  used  to  take  choir  practice  there  in  Indian 
music  which  was  being  enthusiastically  introduced  into  school 
and  church  services,  thanks  to  the  initiative  and  keenness  of 
Prof.  E.W.  Lall.  He  had  even  produced  a  book  of  Lyrics  with 
Indian  notation,  which  was  called  ‘Lall  Book’  and  incidentally 
it  was  red  ( lal )  in  colour!  The  choir  practice  once  a  week  pro¬ 
vided  the  opportunity  for  brief  meetings.  My  brother  snatched 
away  one  of  the  senior  teachers,  and  I  was  content  to  eye  lov¬ 
ingly  the  village  maiden.  The  warmth  of  love  was  provided  by 
a  very  ordinary  event.  I  had  taken  Lovinia  with  her  father 
shopping  on  his  visit  to  Agra.  At  the  end  of  the  shopping,  as 
we  were  parting,  Lovey,  as  I  called  her  now,  put  a  few  flowers 
quietly  in  my  sola  hat  which  1  was  holding  in  my  hand  like  a 
collection  bag  and  which  had  become  part  of  my  outfit.  This 
was  a  sign  and  seal  of  friendship.  That  night  brought  pleasant 
thoughts  and  a  bubbling  hope  of  romance  was  born.  But  the 
fulfilment  of  that  hope  came  in  very  hallowed  circumstances. 
Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  was  holding  an  evangelistic  mission  and 
his  meetings  in  St.  John’s  College  were  assisted  by  a  choir  in 
which  Lovey  and  I  were  both  singing.  It  was  during  these  meet¬ 
ings  that  our  friendship  was  transformed  into  a  sacred  romance. 
This  was  1932  when  I  was  in  B.A.  final  and  Lovey  in  the  final 
High  School  class.  I  was  then  22  and  she  17. 

I  continued  my  further  studies,  and  Lovey  took  a  teachers’ 
training  called  S.T.C. 

During  the  two  years,  God,  we  believe,  was  preparing  us  for 
each  other.  As  I  have  said  earlier,  the  final  two  years  in  College 
were  punctuated  by  illness,  one  or  two  very  serious  ones.  Lovey 
faithfully  prayed  for  me  and  never  cast  her  eye  on  any  other 
young  man.  But  our  romance  was  not  at  all  a  smooth  sailing 
and  the  prospects  of  marriage  were  occasionally  shaken  by 
opposition  within  the  family  circle.  On  my  side  the  decision  was 
my  own  personal  and  very  lonely  one  too.  My  brother  Em¬ 
manuel  got  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sharman  in  April  1936 
and  I  took  the  plunge  two  months  later  and  the  blessed  day  of 
my  life  came  on  June  3,  1936.  I  was  at  this  time  on  the  staff 
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of  Wilson  College,  Bombay,  and  during  the  summer  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  village  camp.  The  Rev.  N.  Timothy  was  also  at  the 
camp.  We  together  prepared  a  simplified  marriage  service  with 
no  sermon  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  local  priest-in-charge 
of  Basharatpur,  Padre  Richards,  it  was  used  to  unite  Lovinia 
and  myself  in  holy  wedlock  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Basharatpur. 
The  rains  came  earlier  that  year  and  the  preceding  day  it  rained 
cats  and  dogs.  However,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  the 
weather  cleared  and  the  wedding  and  the  accompanying  festivi¬ 
ties  went  off  happily.  We  saw  in  this  the  token  of  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  our  union.  There  were  features  of  the  festivities  which 
annoyed  me,  particularly  the  brass  band  that  accompanied  the 
carriage  in  which  1  was  transported  from  the  home  of  my  hosts. 
The  enormous  wedding  cake,  badly  baked,  looked  to  me  out  of 
place  in  a  village  wedding.  But  things  were  out  of  my  control. 

I  broke  one  of  the  important  conventions.  The  couple  are  not 
supposed  to  meet  or  see  each  other  on  the  wedding  day  till 
they  stand  side  by  side  in  the  wedding  service.  I  managed  to 
visit  my  beloved  on  the  pretext  of  explaining  the  wedding 
service.  I  also  dispensed  with  the  best  man.  It  was  a  memorable 
day  and  the  whole  village  was  there  to  witness  the  wedding  and 
to  take  part  in  the  festivities,  including  the  fatted  calf. 

The  summer  holidays  having  been  spent  at  the  village  camp, 
there  was  neither  need  nor  desire  for  a  honeymoon,  a  custom 
which  has  never  appealed  to  me.  The  quality  and  strength  of 
marriage  must  be  tested  with  the  fires  of  a  work-a-day  world. 
And  so  it  turned  out  to  be  in  our  case.  It  is  also  a  blessing  to 
start  married  life  with  a  certain  amount  of  hardship.  I  went  to 
get  married  with  nothing  in  the  bank  and  a  few  rupees  in  my 
pocket.  A  small  fiat  nad  to  be  rented  and  the  small  savings  I 
had  was  spent  on  paying  two  months  advance  of  Rs.  100/-  out 
of  a  monthly  salary  of  Rs.  150/-  as  a  lecturer  in  College.  Fort¬ 
unately,  Mr.  W.D.P.  Hill,  my  teacher  and  friend,  had  given  me 
a  wedding  gift  of  Rs.  100/-  which  came  in  very  handy  to  cover 
the  journey  to  Bombay.  Our  first  home  was  a  flat  in  the  Ready- 
mony  Buildings  in  Clare  Road,  Byculla.  When  we  arrived  we 
were  greeted  by  innumerable  cockroaches  which  had  infested 
the  house.  Lovey  had  very  little  experience  of  cooking.  My  own 
knowledge  of  cooking  which  I  had  learnt  in  boyhood  with  my 
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father  and  brother  came  in  useful  and  in  no  time  Lovey  learnt 
cooking.  In  the  early  days  we  often,  for  a  change,  brought  some 
eatables  from  the  bazaar.  Lovey  was  terribly  scared  in  Bombay 
of  crowds  and  road  crossings.  In  the  day  when  I  was  away  she 
often  felt  lonely  and  afraid.  Our  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  house  rent  and  transport  alone  ate  up 
more  than  one-third  of  the  monthly  salary.  But  we  never  incu¬ 
rred  debts.  We  had  to  change  our  residence  several  times.  The 
Mission  Compound  was  not  at  this  time  open  to  Indians.  Fort¬ 
unately,  in  1959,  I  was  offered  the  wardenship  of  the  Old  Resi¬ 
dency,  a  hostel  for  poorer  students,  most  of  them  Christians. 
This  gave  us  a  nice  residence  and  our  moving  to  the  hostel 
quarters  almost  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  our  first  baby, 
Raziya  Parween.  Three  years  later  our  first  son,  Riyaz  Naseem, 
came.  By  the  time  our  second  son,  the  last  child,  came,  six  years 
later,  we  had  moved  to  Nagpur. 

During  our  1 1  years  in  Bombay,  Lovey  not  only  managed 
the  house  and  children,  but  passed  her  Intermediate  and  B  A. 
examinations  privately  from  the  Nagpur  University  which  per¬ 
mitted  women  to  study  privately.  She  also  obtained  the  S.T.C. 
(School  Teacher  Certificate).  In  order  to  make  ends  meet,  she 
took  up  part-time  teaching  of  Hindustani  in  three  Parsi  Girls’ 
Schools.  After  1 1  years  of  hectic  life  in  Bombay,  which  I  must 
describe  in  a  separate  chapter,  my  health  had  a  serious  setback 
accompanied  by  persistent  insomnia.  Raziya  once  had  an  almost 
fatal  attack  of  pneumonia.  Riyaz  was  born  when  the  Second 
World  War  was  raging  and  baby  foods  were  not  available.  He 
was  surrounded  by  blackouts  and  balloon  barrages.  Sirens  were 
sounded  several  times  for  air  raid  practices. 

Through  all  the  ups  and  down  of  life,  Lovey’ s  faith  in  God 
and  love  for  me  never  flagged.  Every  adversity  and  hardship 
only  sharpened  them.  Whenever  my  own  faith,  hope  and  love 
showed  signs  of  weariness,  she  kept  me  steady  and  going.  This 
has  been  true  all  through  our  pilgrimage  together.  Evidences  of 
this  will  be  seen  as  I  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Who  will  not 
be  surprised  by  and  be  thankful  to  God  for  such  a  saving  love? 
Well,  as  the  author  of  Proverbs  said,  “A  prudent  wife  is  from 
the  Lord”  ( 19: 14),  and  the  writer  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, “  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  floods  drown  it.”  (8:7) 
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During  a  visit  to  Bombay  as  a  travelling  secretary  of  the  Student 
Christian  Association,  when  a  serious  affliction  of  insomnia  in¬ 
vaded  me,  I  was  told  by  a  kind  Scottish  missionary,  Mr. 
McLean,  and  his  wife,  of  the  possibility  of  a  vacancy  on  the 
staff  of  Wilson  College  with  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  Pro¬ 
fessor,  saintly  Mr.  Gambhir,  a  Parsi.  I  resigned  from  the  SCA 
and  later  recanted,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  my  successor,  the  Rev. 
E.  Sambayya,  later  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  had 
already  been  appointed  in  my  place.  I  therefore  applied  for  the 
post  in  Wilson  College  and  awaited  the  result  at  the  village 
camp  to  which  I  had  gone  during  summer.  One  fine  day  in  those 
lovely  Himalayan  surroundings  came  the  reply  from  Principal 
John  Mckenzie  offering  me  an  appointment  as  Lecturer  in  Per¬ 
sian  on  Rs.  150/-  per  month  with  an  annual  increment  of 
Rs.  TO/-.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  de¬ 
vote  my  whole  life  to  these  Christian  villages,  but  on  seeking 
advice  from  my  Guru,  Canon  T.D.  Sully,  was  dissuaded  and 
encouraged  to  enter  academic  life.  I  accepted  the  Wilson  College 
offer  and  joined  it  in  June  1935.  Thus  began  my  life  in  the 
Gateway  of  India. 

To  step  into  the  shoes  of  a  saintly  and  elderly  scholar  was 
not  easy.  I  was  then  25  years  old.  When  Professor  Gambhir 
left  the  Persian  Department  was  reduced  to  Intermediate  stand¬ 
ard,  and  so  far  as  Persian  teaching  was  concerned,  I  had  only 
the  first  two  years  of  Intermediate  Class.  Fortunately,  I  was 
able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  students  and  the  classes  show¬ 
ed  steady  progress.  The  students  were  mostly  Parsis,  a  few 
Muslims  and  fewer  Gujarati  Hindus  and  Christians.  As  the 
classes  were  comparatively  small,  it  was  possible  to  know  the 
students  individually.  This  was  my  first  friendly  encounter  with 
the  Parsi  community,  and  what  I  saw  of  it  I  admired  and  liked. 
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Their  ethical  standard  and  their  liberal  attitude  to  Christian 
faith  and  worship  particularly  appealed  to  me.  After  three  years 
the  Persian  Department  was  again  raised  to  the  Degree  Stand¬ 
ard  and  I  was  designated  Asst.  Professor  of  Persian.  I  was  also 
asked  to  help  in  inter-college  post-graduate  classes  which  were 
held  at  Ismail  College,  Andheri,  under  the  well-known  Principal, 
Dr.  Rehman.  Besides  teaching  Persian,  I  was  also  asked  to  take 
a  class  in  ‘Scripture  Teaching’  and  a  course  on  ‘Ethics’  offered  as 
an  alternative  to  non-Christian  students.  Both  exercises  were 
taxing  but  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  gave  me  contact  with  a 
larger  number  of  students,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian.  I 
well  remember  an  embarrassing  question  being  put  to  me!  “Is 
not  Pandit  Nehru  a  far  better  and  greater  man  than  you  are? 
If  so,  what  right  have  you  to  try  to  convert  people  of  other 
religions  to  Christianity?”  It  was  given  to  me  in  that  hour  to 
say:  “Christianity  is  Christ.  Do  not  judge  Christ  by  me.  If 
Pandit  Nehru  is  ten  times  better  than  me,  if  he  accepts  Christ, 
he  will  be  a  hundred  times  better  than  me.”  This  reply  disarmed 
the  aggressive  questioner,  and  it  was  one  up  for  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  students. 

With  the  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  College  for  which 
we  Indian  Christian  members  of  the  staff  had  to  struggle,  a 
Christian  Work  Committee  was  set  up  to  be  responsible  for 
direct  Christian  work  in  the  College,  such  as  arrangement  for 
Scripture  Teaching,  Chapel  Services,  Scholarship  aid  to  Chris¬ 
tian  students,  etc.  The  Senatus  which  was  an  exclusively  mis¬ 
sionary  body,  yielded  one  or  two  places  to  senior  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  Committee  until  I  left  in  1946. 

I  took  great  interest  in  games  and  sports,  and  twice  took 
the  College  cricket  team  on  a  tour  of  Gujarat  to  play  matches 
at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Jamnagar  and  Mangrol,  the  last  two 
being  native  states  at  that  time.  The  Church  of  Scotland  Mis¬ 
sion  also  had  a  tennis  club  which  I  was  able  to  join.  The  games 
field  afforded  splendid  opportunities  for  knowing  a  number  of 
students. 

The  College  annual  gathering  was  a  long-drawn-out  affair 
with  interminable  dramas  in  Marathi  and  Gujarati,  the  main 
characteristic  being  more  dialogue  and  less  action.  But  these 
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gatherings  provided  opportunities  for  staff  and  students  to  work 
together  for  a  common  cause. 

I  take  pride  in  being  responsible  for  starting  a  staff  Tea  Club 
where,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  many  members  of  the  staff  were  able 
to  meet,  laugh  and  gossip.  But  during  these  relaxed  and  in¬ 
formal  conversations  some  quite  helpful  ideas  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  College  emerged. 

1939  was  a  fateful  year.  The  Second  World  War  broke  out 
and  India  was  dragged  into  it  by  the  fact  of  its  being  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  sympathy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission  which  ran  the  College  was  entirely  with  the  British. 
This  was  apparent  also  from  the  fact  that  a  session  of  the 
Bombay  Representative  Christian  Council  being  held  in  Poona 
was  immediately  broken  up  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that 
Britain  had  declared  war  on  Germany.  The  movement  for 
Indian  Independence  was  gathering  momentum,  and  people  like 
myself  had  to  live  in  tension  between  loyalty  to  the  College 
and  loyalty  to  one’s  own  country.  I  made  it  clear  that  my 
loyalty  was  primarily  to  my  country.  An  opportunity  to  show 
this  came  when  the  Old  Residency,  of  which  I  was  Warden, 
celebrated  the  national  day.  More  testing  days  were  to  come  in 
1942  when  any  possibility  of  settlement  with  Britain  seemed 
impossible  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the 
‘Quit  India’  movement  was  launched. 

The  Wardenship  of  a  hostel  has  been  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
warding  experiences  of  my  life.  The  students  in  the  Old  Resi¬ 
dency  generally  came  from  poorer  families  and  were  less  so¬ 
phisticated  and  more  open  to  give  and  take.  As  the  majority 
of  resident  Christian  boys  lived  in  this  hostel,  it  was  possible  to 
help  many  of  them  with  Christian  counsel  and  guidance.  It  is 
gratifying  to  think  that  quite  a  substantial  percentage  of  Chris¬ 
tian  boys  have  since  entered  into  various  forms  of  national 
service  and  quite  a  few  have  entered  into  full-time  Christian 
service,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  have  become  ministers  of  the 
Church  and  two  Bishops.  Quite  a  number  of  non-Christians 
whom  I  even  now  meet  here  and  there  look  back  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  their  days  in  the  Old  Residency.  The  College  Chapel 
attracted  quite  a  few  non-C  hristians  who  joined  in  the  dailv 
prayers  and  also  in  the  Sunday  morning  services. 
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Besides  College  activities,  I  was  able  to  participate  in  general 
Church  and  ecumenical  activities.  I  was  for  several  years  Distri¬ 
bution  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Tract  and  Book  Society  and 
thus  acquired  some  knowledge  of  book-selling  and  a  taste 
for  Christian  literature.  This  was  to  prove  very  helpful  later.  I 
was  also  for  a  couple  of  years  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Repre¬ 
sentative  Christian  Council,  affiliated  to  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  India.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  think  that  during  my 
Secretaryship,  the  BRCC,  after  due  consultation  with  the 
Churches  and  Missions,  decided  to  buy  an  estate  called  Nasra- 
pur,  which  has  later  developed  into  one  of  the  most  popular 
conference  and  retreat  centres.  The  Rev.  H.R.  Coventry  of  the 
Australian  Churches  of  Christ  was  the  President  and  had  a  big 
hand  in  making  this  transaction  possible.  We  were  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  (now  Rev.)  John  Crozier  and  Mrs. 
Crozier  to  manage  the  Centre  and  it  was  under  them  that  Narsa- 
pur  developed  and  became  a  well-patronised  venue  for  con¬ 
ferences  and  retreats.  It  has  been  a  veritable  spiritual  life  centre 
and  has  touched  innumerable  lives  by  its  quiet  beauty  and 
inspiring  atmosphere. 

The  Rev.  James  Kellock,  who  followed  Dr.  John  Mackenzie 
as  Principal  of  Wilson  College,  was  an  economist.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  assist  him  in  a  survey  of  the  Christian  community 
in  Bombay  city.  Mr.  Kellock  was  a  passionate  promoter  of 
Church  Union  in  North  India  and  his  book  Breakthrough  for 
Church  Union  written  after  his  retirement  and  shortly  before 
his  death  in  Scotland  is  one  of  the  important  sources  for  the 
study  of  Church  Union  negotiations  in  North  India.  It  was  a 
joy  to  share  his  passion. 

Dr.  H.J.  Taylor,  a  noted  physicist  and  Professor  of  Physics 
in  Wilson  College,  was  the  Warden  of  the  other  men’s  hostel, 
called  Mackichan  Hall,  and  as  fellow  wardens  we  had  a  lot  of 
things  in  common  including  the  love  of  music.  He  had  manu¬ 
factured  a  ukalele  out  of  a  cigar  box,  and  I  had  a  mouth  organ 
handy,  and  together  we  used  to  entertain  audiences,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  the  College  and  Hostel  annual  gatherings.  One 
summer  John  Taylor  decided  to  buy  a  second-hand  car  and  did 
so  for  Rs.  450/-.  In  this  car  he  and  his  Asst.  Lecturer,  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  1  set  out  on  a  3000  mile  tour,  staying  on  the  way  in 
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dak  bungalows.  Taylor  was  the  driver,  Alexander  the  manager 
of  provisions,  and  l  the  cook.  We  went  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin 
by  the  West  Coast  and  returned  via  Madras.  We  had  no  serious 
mishap  on  the  way.  It  was  a  memorable  enjoyment. 

We  had  in  the  College  some  noted  Professors.  P.A.  Wadia 
in  Economics  and  Politics  and  Rustom  Choksi  in  English  were 
known  and  respected  far  beyond  the  College  and  it  is  good  to 
remember  them  as  friends. 

I  had  some  hand  in  starting  the  Hindustani  Masihi  Anjuman, 
an  association  of  Hindustani-speaking  Christians  mostly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  St.  Paul’s  Hindustani  Church  at  Belassis  Road.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  later  on  the  Association  fell  into  the  hands  of  ambi¬ 
tious  and  self-seeking  people.  One  of  them  became  the  leader 
of  a  schismatic  movement  in  the  Church,  and  St.  Paul’s  Church 
became  a  centre  of  dispute  between  this  group  and  the  Diocese 
of  Bombay,  a  court  dispute,  which  has  cost  both  sides  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  time  and  money. 

The  last  couple  of  years  in  Bombay  were  marked  by  ill- 
health,  the  persistent  insomnia  being  responsible  for  nervous 
strain.  Fortunately,  at  this  time  Gladys  Falshaw  came  to  stay 
with  us,  a  saintly  person  with  some  gifts  of  healing.  Her  com¬ 
pany  brought  reassurance  and  her  simple  remedy  of  ‘Soda  and 
Sena’  braced  me  up  considerably.  She  was  introduced  to  us  by 
K.K.  Chandy  of  the  Manganam  Ashram  in  Kerala.  She  knew 
some  of  the  prominent  Congress  leaders  in  Bombay  and  she 
introduced  me  to  some  of  them.  The  most. prominent  of  those  was 
Bulabhai  Desai.  He  was  at  that  time  quite  old  and  seriously  ill. 
I  went  to  visit  him  and  was  deeply  moved  by  his  request  to  lay 
my  hand  on  his  head  and  pray  for  him.  Such  experiences  are 
always  humbling  but  exhilarating. 

Before  I  finish  these  flashes  of  life  in  the  Gateway  of  India, 

I  must  mention  two  other  aspects  of  life  in  that  city  which  were 
to  have  a  profound  effect  on  my  later  life. 

My  work  among  students  was  not  confined  to  Wilson 
College  or  the  University.  The  Student  Christian  Association 
which  in  1935  joined  hands  with  the  Student  YWCA  to  form 
the  Student  Christian  Movement  of  India,  gave  me  opportunity 
to  serve  the  wider  Christian  Student  community.  Within  the 
College  I  was  asked  to  be  the  Staff  Adviser  to  the  local  branch. 
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Outside  the  College,  I  served  as  a  link  between  the  College 
branch  and  the  inter-collegiate  branch  serving  Christian  students 
in  other  Colleges.  The  latter  used  to  meet  in  the  University 
Settlement  for  Women  in  Byculla.  The  Warden  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  at  that  time  was  Miss  Olga  Kaae,  a  Danish  lady,  a  keen 
musician  and  a  skilful  violinist.  Her  colleagues,  Miss  Nawalkar 
and  Miss  Dongre,  had  helped  to  make  the  University  Settlement 
a  rendezvous  for  cultural  enrichment.  Beyond  Bombay  I  was 
also  asked  to  act  as  honorary  non-student  travelling  Secretary 
for  the  Western  India  SCM.  I  could  only  travel  during  holidays, 
but  even  this  made  it  possible  to  visit  Poona,  Miraj,  Kolhapur, 
Surat,  Baroda  and  Ahmedabad. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  of  SCM  non-student  Staff  Adviser 
and  Travelling  Secretary  that  I  was  invited  to  the  historic  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  at  the  Union 
Christian  College,  Alwaye,  following  the  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  at  Madras  Christian  College, 
Tambaram  in  1938.  Even  before  I  went  to  Alwaye,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  meet  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  Tambaram 
meeting  when  they  passed  through  Bombay.  Quite  a  few  out¬ 
standing  men  like  Dr.  George  McLeod,  the  founder  of  the  Iona 
Community,  and  Dr.  John  Baillie,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Diary  of  Prayer ,  stayed  with  the  Mckenzies  as  guests,  and  some 
of  us  were  invited  to  meet  them. 

At  the  WSCF  Conference  at  Alwaye  I  for  the  first  time  con¬ 
fronted  such  ecumenical  giants  as  John  R.  Mott,  Visser  t’Uooft, 
Robert  Mackie,  Madeline  Barot,  T.Z.  Koo,  D.T.  Niles.  The 
Tambaram  Conference  with  its  theme  ‘The  World  Mission  of 
the  Church’  had  not  only  brought  the  Church  into  focus,  but 
had  also  engendered  a  sense  of  mission  in  unity  and  unity  in 
mission,  concepts  which  were  to  result  23  years  later  in  the 
merger  of  the  IMC  with  the  WCC  in  1961  in  New  Delhi. 

Of  my  own  ecumenical  obsession  I  must  speak  in  the  next 
chapter.  It  only  remains  to  mention  another  venture  which  was 
to  have  a  profound  influence  on  my  life  later.  This  was  an  inter¬ 
est  in  theology.  It  came  as  a  sudden  inspiration  from  hearing 
at  a  public  meeting  T.Z.  Koo  urging  laymen  and  women  to 
study  theology  in  order  to  be  equipped  better  to  give  to  the 
intelligentsia  of  India  a  reason  for  the  hope  in  Christ.  For  me 
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this  was  an  idea  whose  hour  had  come.  I  got  myself  enrolled 
as  an  external  student  for  the  B.D.  with  Serampore  College. 
It  was  an  uphill  task,  and  with  all  the  other  activities  it  appear¬ 
ed  a  chase  after  a  wild  goose  if  not  a  cry  for  the  moon.  But 
where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,  and  my  determination  saw 
me  through.  Greek  at  this  time  was  compulsory,  and  with  occa¬ 
sional  help  from  the  Rev.  W.  Martin  I  scraped  through  the 
Grammar  and  Unseen  paper.  On  the  w'hole  I  scored  a  good 
Second  Class.  This  encouraged  me  to  register  for  the  B.D. 
Honours,  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  M.Th.  I  chose 
to  specialise  in  Church  History  with  the  Reformation  as  the 
main  subject.  Here  too  I  managed  to  get  a  fair  Second  Class. 
It  was  a  bit  of  pride  to  see  B.D.  (Hons)  added  to  my  M.A.  in 
1945.  This  was  perhaps  the  crowning  event  of  my  life  in  Bombay. 
The  credit  for  all  this  must  primarily  go  to  my  wife  who  sus¬ 
tained  me  in  this  rather  hectic  and  over  busy  life,  and  this  she 
did  while  looking  after  the  two  children,  managing  the  house 
and  teaching  in  three  schools,  and  feeding  the  brute  physically 
and  spiritually.  This  reminds  me  that  in  1937,  a  year  after  our 
marriage,  w'hile  at  Wilson  College,  we  both  attended  a  Sunday 
School  Course  at  Coonoor  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Annett.  This 
was  an  unforgettable  experience,  in  the  bewitching  natural 
surroundings  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  My  pride  was  hurt  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  test  Lovinia  scored  equal  marks  with  me!  But 
this  wras  to  be  proved  in  the  coming  major  tests  of  life.  One  of 
Mr.  Annett’s  innumerable  stories  has  stuck  in  my  mind.  A 
bridegroom  who  had  never  made  a  speech  in  his  life,  was  forced 
to  do  so  at  his  wedding  meal.  In  sheer  nervousness  he  got  up 
but  got  so  shaky  that  he  had  to  put  his  hand  on  his  bride’s 
shoulder,  and  just  managed  to  say,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
thing  has  been  thrust  upon  me!”  I  have  frequently  made  use  of 
the  story,  but  every  time  I  have  to  make  clear  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  speech  and  not  to  the  wife. 

After  this  digression,  I  must  pick  up  the  threads  of  this 
rather  zig-zag  story. 

We  took  a  holiday  at  Gholvad  where  the  University  Settle¬ 
ment  has  a  Holiday  House  on  the  sea.  Gholvad,  however,  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  a  turning  point,  because  while  there,  I  received  an 
invitation  from  the  National  Christian  Council  to  join  the  Staff 
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as  Secretary  for  Youth  Work.  A  change  was  obviously  needed 
and  again  God's  love  surprised  me.  It  was  not  easy  to  break 
the  1 1  years’  tie  with  Wilson  College  where  our  life  had 
been  so  enriched.  But  the  signals  were  clear  and  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  the  Acting  Principal,  with  mild  protest  but  gracious 
generosity,  permitted  me  to  leave  with  his  blessing.  Nagpur  was 
to  open  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  my  life. 


CHAPTER  V 


In  the  land  of  the  Serpents 


Nagpur,  situated  at  almost  the  geographical  centre  of  India, 
has  very  few  historical  monuments  except  the  Sitabuldi  fort 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  bastions  of  the 
Maratha  hegemony  against  the  oncoming  British  sovereignty. 
The  name  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  two 
possible  sources:  Nag  is  an  apology  for  a  river,  but  it  meanders 
through  the  city.  However,  the  shape  of  the  rivulet  like  a  snake 
suggests  the  other  possible  derivation,  namely  ‘serpent’  which 
is  the  official  insignia  of  the  city.  Nag  actually  means  cobra. 
Cobra  worship  is  celebrated  w'ith  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion 
of  Nagpachami,  a  word  which  itself  is  connected  with  Nag. 
Nagpur  has  a  healthy  climate.  Although  in  summer  the  mercury 
has  not  hesitated  to  reach  the  120°  Fahrenheit  mark. 

Nagpur's  central  location  has  made  it  a  venue  for  many  all- 
India  gatherings.  It  is  connected  by  rail  from  all  four  directions 
and  in  recent  years  by  air  services  too.  It  was  because  of  its 
convenient  location  that  it  was  chosen  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India,  an  expression  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  which  in  its  mcdern  form  stems  from 
the  Edinburgh  Conference,  1910.  Nagpur  is  therefore,  although 
with  little  justification,  called  the  Christian  capital  of  India. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Christian  activity  in  Nagpur.  There  are 
probably  15  to  20  thousand  Christians  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Church  of  North 
India  (incorporating  the  former  Anglican  and  the  United  Church 
of  Northern  India),  and  groups  of  Syrian  Christians,  Pente¬ 
costal  and  other  groups.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 
has  not  made  much  headway,  but  has  a  church  building,  a 
nursery  school  and  a  few  families  in  its  membership.  Among 
the  well-known  Christian  institutions  must  be  mentioned  the 
Mure  Memorial  Hospital  started  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
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Mission,  Hislop  College,  started  by  the  same  mission,  the 
Francis  de  Sales  College,  recently  started  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  a  Seminary  with  over  two 
hundred  students.  Among  the  Christian  Schools  should  be 
mentioned  Bishop  Cotton  School,  St.  Ursula’s,  Francis  de  Sales’, 
St.  John’s,  St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  Gardener  School  and  the 
Providence  Girls’  School.  There  are  several  churches  within  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile,  the  more  important  being  the  Henderson 
Memorial  Church,  the  Francis  de  Sales’  Cathedral,  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  and  the  All  Saints’  Cathedral,  formerly  Anglican, 
now  part  of  the  Church  of  North  India. 

I  said  that  Nagpur  was  called  the  Christian  capital  of  India 
though  with  little  justification,  for  after  all  the  total  strength  of 
the  Christian  enterprise  represents  not  more  than  1%  of  the 
total  population  of  Nagpur. 

Nagpur  has  been  the  centre  of  some  militant  Hindu  groups 
such  as  the  R.S.S.,  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  the  Jan  Sangh. 
There  is  also  a  vigorous  but  peaceful  Muslim  community.  In 
recent  years  neo-Buddhism  has  found  a  fertile  ground  among 
the  so-called  depressed  classes,  particularly  the  Mahars. 

Nagpur  has  two  English  daily  papers,  Nagpur  Times  and 
Hitavada,  the  latter  having  been  started  by  the  Servants  of 
India  Society,  but  recently  handed  over  to  a  Trust.  There  are 
several  Marathi  and  Hindi  papers  and  magazines,  Nagpur 
being  bilingual,  although  now  part  of  Maharashtra. 

There  has  existed  an  anti-Christian  bias  in  certain  quarters 
which  found  its  most  vocal  and  visible  expression  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Nyogi  Committee  to  enquire  into  the 
activities  of  foreign  missionaries. 

Nagpur  is  one  of  the  largest  educational  centres  in  the 
country  with  a  University  established  in  1927  and  dozens  of 
Colleges  and  scores  of  schools. 

Nagpur  has  always  been  known  to  be  politically  conscious, 
and  in  recent  years  an  agitation  has  been  going  on  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  state  of  Vidabha  comprising  seven  districts. 

One  other  background  factor  must  be  mentioned,  in  which 
I  have  had  a  personal  interest,  namely,  a  long  tradition  of 
Christian  co-operation  in  many  fields.  A  number  of  all-India 
missionary  consultations  gave  birth  to  Nagpur  Missionary 
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Conference.  In  more  recent  years  Nagpur  has  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  establishing  the  Christian  Council  of  Nagpur  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  full  member.  However,  of 
this  later. 

Into  this  fascinating  city  I  arrived  bag  and  baggage  with 
my  wife  and  Raziya  and  Riyaz  in  drizzling  rain  on  June  25, 
1946,  without  realising  that  Nagpur  was  to  be  our  home  for 
nearly  25  years.  As  my  life  in  Nagpur  divided  itself  into  two 
neat  periods  of  11  and  13  years,  I  have  divided  this  chapter 
into  two  parts,  the  first  from  1946-57  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  C1PBC  (Anglican)  Diocese  of  Nagpur  There  was  an 
interesting  and  challenging  interlude  of  five  months  in  the 
service  of  the  Bible  Society,  but  this  will  require  a  separate, 
albeit  brief,  treatment. 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  Congenital  Ecumaniac 


In  The  Service  of  the  National  Christian  Council 

Joining  the  staff  of  the  Council  in  response  to  a  providential  call 
opened  for  me  a  new  world  of  ecumenical  excitement  and 
adventure.  I  have  always  prided  myself  on  the  fact  that  I  was 
born  very  close  to  the  Edinburgh  Conference  and  so  suffer 
from  congenital  ecumenism— ecumania  may  be  a  more  apt  des¬ 
cription.  I  had  already  experienced  something  of  the  challenge 
of  ecumenism  through  serving  the  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment,  contact  with  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation 
and  link  with  the  NCCI  through  Bombay  Representative  Chris¬ 
tian  Council.  Now  I  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  The  NCCI  being 
linked  up  with  both  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  International  Missionary  Council,  although  a  constituent 
member  only  of  the  latter,  had  a  double  heritage  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement,  for  unity  as  well  as  for  mission. 

My  first  assignment  in  the  NCCI  was  the  Youth  Dept, 
with  a  Central  Youth  Committee  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  YMCA,  SCM,  India  Sunday  School  Union,  Christian 
Endeavour  Union  and  Church  youth  organisations.  The 
ground  for  this  exciting  work  had  been  prepared  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  firmly  laid  by  my  predecessor,  Prof.  Chandran  Devane- 
san,  later  Principal  of  Madras  Christian  College,  Tambaram, 
and  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Meghalaya  University  in 
North-East  India.  His  collection  of  poems  The  Cross  Uplifted 
is  well-known  and  read.  It  was  a  joy  to  step  into  his  shoes  and 
to  take  a  stage  further  youth  work  in  an  ecumenical  context. 
One  of  my  early  efforts  was  to  travel  widely  and  make  relevant 
and  necessary  contacts.  Another  was  to  organise  youth  leader¬ 
ship  training  institutes,  mostly  of  2  or  3  weeks  duration,  but 
one  lasting  10  weeks.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  think  that  many 
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of  those  who  attended  these  institutes  are  now  holding  key 
positions  in  Youth  Work  in  their  respective  organisations.  An 
outstanding  event  was  the  holding  at  Allahabad  in  1948  of 
the  first  ever  All-India  Christian  Youth  Conference  to  which 
Delegates  came  from  all  Christian  youth  organisations,  a  few 
special  invitees  and  some  outstanding  Christian  leaders  such  as 
Dr.  Eddy  Asirwathan  of  the  Lucknow  University  and  the  author 
of  A  New  Social  Order ,  and  Sarah  Chacko,  Principal  of  Isabella 
Thoburn  College,  and  later  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Allahabad  1948  is  remembered  even 
today  by  many  who  saw  there  a  new  vision  and  found  a  new 
Christian  perspective  for  their  lives. 

Allahabad  1948  came  in  the  wake  of  and  as  a  direct 
inspiration  from  the  Second  World  Conference  of  Christian 
Youth  held  at  Oslo  in  the  summer  of  1947.  1947  was  a  great 
milestone  for  India,  for  the  world  and  for  me  personally. 

The  Oslo  Conference  with  its  challenging  theme  ‘Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord’  has  had  a  significance  not  only  for  youth  but  for 
the  world-wide  church  and  in  fact  for  the  whole  world.  One  or 
two  impressions  which  have  remained  with  me  all  these  years 
may  be  mentioned.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  Conference 
the  Dutch  and  Indonesian  delegates  arrived  by  the  same  plane. 
Soon  after  they  had  landed,  news  came  that  hostilities  had 
began  between  the  two  countries.  There  was  consternation  in 
the  campus.  However,  challenged  by  the  theme  of  the  Confe¬ 
rence  the  two  delegations  met  together,  and  the  rest  of  us 
prayed  for  them.  Out  of  their  meeting  came  a  statement  from 
which  this  sentence  still  sticks  in  my  mind,  “We  desire  to 
continue  to  meet  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus 
Christ.”  This  was  the  beginning  for  me  of  a  pilgrimage  on  the 
path  of  Christian  pacifism,  and  more  than  ever  before  I  am 
now  prepared  to  be  called  ‘a  fool  for  Christ's  sake.’  Another 
incident  I  well  remember  was  the  celebration  of  St.  Olaf’s  Day 
on  July  29.  A  great  procession  to  the  Oslo  Stadium,  a  vast 
crowd  of  Norwegian  spectators  standing  3  or  4  deep  to  greet 
us,  a  Salvation  Army  Band  leading  the  procession,  playing 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers’’,  and  although  the  martial  langu¬ 
age  of  the  hymn  has  never  appealed  to  me,  the  verse:  “Like  a 
mighty  army,  moves  the  Church  of  God,”  was  a  graphic  des- 
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cription  of  our  procession.  But  when  it  came  to  the  verse:  “We 
are  not  divided;  all  one  body  we,”  I  felt  a  lump  in  my  throat. 
The  tragedy  of  church  division  was  to  be  later  tasted  when 
there  could  not  be  a  common  Communion  Service,  and  when 
the  Anglican  Youth  were  advised  by  some  of  their  leaders  not 
to  receive  Communion  from  non-Anglican  hands. 

1  must  mention  just  one  other  experience.  In  a  discussion 
group  on  evangelism  a  delegate  said,  “If  I  do  not  preach  the 
Gospel,  I  shall  burst.”  What  a  magnificent  obsession!  In  a 
Bible-study  group  an  American  was  holding  forth,  when  a  con¬ 
tinental  girl  said,  “Will  someone  please  translate  that  into 
English?”  All  the  ecumenical  giants  and  pioneers  were  there, 
John  R.  Mott,  Visser  t’  Hooft,  Robert  Mackie,  Pastor  Niemoller, 
Oliver  Tomkins,  Bishop  Bergraav  and  others.  After  the  Second 
World  War,  Oslo  was  the  first  great  ecumenical  venture,  and  it 
was  refreshing  to  see  German  delegates  led  by  Pastor  Niemoller 
fraternising  with  the  British  and  the  Americans.  Pastor  Niemol¬ 
ler  who  had  just  been  released  from  a  concentration  camp,  look¬ 
ed  pale  and  emaciated.  His  address,  “Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of 
the  Future”  was  a  tonic.  He  asserted  that  in  the  face  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Resurrection  there  is  place  neither  for  rosy  optim¬ 
ism  nor  for  morbid  nihilism,  but  only  for  Christian  realism 
arising  from  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  Following  upon  Oslo,  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Proposed  Youth  Dept,  of  the  WCC  in 
the  process  of  formation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  lead  the  Indian  delegation  to  Oslo. 
This  was  incidentally  also  my  first  visit  overseas.  The  delegation 
consisted  of  representatives  not  only  of  the  various  youth 
organisations  but  also  of  pre-partition  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon.  1947  also  saw  the  Independence  of  India.  My  heart 
leaped  up  when  I  heard,  sitting  in  the  house  of  three  Scottish 
Sisters  in  Aberdeen,  the  ceremony  of  hand-over  on  the  midnight 
of  August  14.  The  thought  of  putting  my  feet,  on  return  to 
India,  on  the  soil  of  free  India  was  indeed  exhilarating.  The  two 
months  abroad  passed  off  quickly,  and  I  turned  my  face  towards 
the  Free  India,  expectant  of  another  significant  event  of  world¬ 
wide  interest  which  was  to  take  place  on  September  27th— the 
inauguration  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  My  excitement  on 
board  the  ship  was  enhanced  in  the  company  of  the  Rev.  A. 
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Legg,  who  was  to  be  consecrated  a  Bishop  in  the  CSI  from  the 
Congregational  Church.  As  I  contemplated  the  significance  of 
the  three  events  in  1947— Oslo  Conference,  Independence  of 
India,  and  the  Inauguration  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  I  felt 
with  thankful  heart  a  personal  challenge— namely,  I  must  pro¬ 
claim  the  Lordship  of  Christ  in  independent  India  through  a 
united  church.  My  passion  for  mission  and  unity  bathed  in 
Christian  patriotism  took  on  a  new  intensity.  I  saw  that  ecu¬ 
menism  derived  from  Oikumene  is  concerned  with  the  whole 
inhabited  world,  no  less  than  one’s  own  native  land  and  that 
mission  in  unity  must  be  seen  as  faith,  hope  and  love  in 
action. 

For  India  the  year  1948  began  on  a  very  tragic  note.  On  the 
30th  January,  the  Father  of  the  Nation  was  assassinated  and  fell 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  communal  harmony.  Pandit  Nehru 
described  the  tragic  loss  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  in  those 
mournful  and  moving  words:  “The  light  has  gone  out  of  our 
lives.”  I  had  never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Gandhiji  in 
person,  though  I  had  heard  him  on  several  occasions.  In  order 
to  mitigate  this  lack  I  went  to  Sevagram  within  a  week  to  pay 
homage  to  his  memory.  No  one  visiting  that  humble  abode  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  history  can  come  back  unchallenged 
and  uninspired.  To  me  the  most  significant  and  personally 
meaningful  thing  was  to  see  in  his  Kuti  a  lonely  picture,  that  of 
our  Lord  with  the  inscription,  “He  is  our  peace.”  Then  and 
there  I  saw  who  lay  behind  Gandhiji’s  passion  for  love  and  non¬ 
violence.  After  Oslo  this  was  the  second  milestone  in  my  pilgri¬ 
mage  on  the  path  of  Christian  Pacifism.  1  have  never  ceased  to 
admire  Gandhiji’s  insight  into  the  real  needs  of  India  and  to 
me  nothing  is  more  tragic  than  the  way  our  country  has  for¬ 
gotten  and  in  fact  has  wilfully  neglected  the  lessons  he  taught. 
I  yet  have  hopes  that  one  day  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
perhaps  the  latter  earlier,  will  turn  to  his  way  of  simple  living 
and  high  thinking. 

Although  never  trained  as  a  journalist,  my  work  in  the 
National  Council  made  it  necessary  for  me,  as  for  every  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  share  in  writing  editorials  for  the  NCCI  Review.  Even 
in  Bombay  two  of  my  addresses  on  “Prayer  as  Asking”  given 
at  a  School  of  Prayer  had  been  published  in  the  Dnyanodaya, 
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an  English  Weekly  in  Maharashtra  edited  at  that  time  by  J.F. 
Edwards.  However,  it  was  only  in  the  NCCI  days  that  1  could 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “My  heart  overflows  with  a 
goodly  theme”,  though  I  could  not  say  that  my  tongue  was  like 
the  pen  of  a  ready  scribe.  My  first  major  writing  assignment 
was  an  account  of  Oslo  1947  asked  for  by  the  Editor  of  the 
International  Review  of  Missions.  It  was  a  strenuous  exercise, 
but  its  publication  gave  me  confidence,  and  I  began  to  write 
articles  of  varying  lengths  and  qualities.  The  IRM  asked  for 
another  article  on  ‘The  Church  and  State  in  India’.  Some  years 
later  in  1961  I  felt  honoured  to  write  an  article  for  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Review  on  ‘The  wholeness  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement’. 
This  was  done  at  the  behest  of  Dr.  Visser  t’  Hooft.  I  wrote 
fairly  frequently  in  the  NCCI  Review,  depending  on  the  interest 
I  was  representing  at  any  particular  time.  This  makes  me  say 
that  in  the  1 1  years  of  service,  I  handled  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Council,  beginning  with  Youth  Work  and  later 
Christian  Home  and  Christian  Literature,  Secondary  Education, 
Education  of  the  Handicapped,  and  even  Economic  Life  of  the 
Church,  the  Christian  Higher  Education  and,  for  one  year, 
Government  and  Ecumenical  Relations.  It  only  remains 
to  mention  a  few  small  publications  which  I  was  able 
to  produce.  Among  these  are  In  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth  a 
series  of  meditations  for  use  at  camps  and  conferences.  Feed 
my  Lambs  was  a  similar  booklet  for  the  devotional  use  of 
youth  leaders.  Christian  View  of  Sex ,  Marriage  and  Family 
Life ,  a  pamphlet  which  grew  out  of  a  Seminar.  Perhaps  the 
most  ambitious  was  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  V.M.  Koshy, 
Administration  Secretary  of  the  India  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  Mr.  C.S.  Paul,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  SCM.  This  was 
A  Manual  for  Youth  Workers  containing  chapters  on  various 
aspects  of  youth  work  written  by  competent  writers.  It  proved 
useful  and  a  second  edition  with  additional  material,  especially 
on  Counselling  and  Audio-visual  Aids,  was  added. 

In  the  field  of  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  Committee  did  a  magnificent  work.  The  Christian 
Home  Movement  which  had  its  origin  in  China,  soon  after 
Tambaram  1938,  caught  on  in  India.  The  credit  for  blazing 
the  trail  goes  to  Dr.  Mrs.  Winifred  Bryce  of  the  Indore  Chris- 
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tian  College  and  Miss  Ruth  Ure  (later  Mrs.  Warren).  The  main 
features  of  this  department  were  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
Home  Festival,  the  publication  of  the  Christian  Home  Bulletin 
and  other  material  and  keeping  before  the  churches,  institutions 
and  other  organisations  the  basic  importance  of  home  and 
family  life.  Among  the  larger  efforts  were  the  holding  of  regional 
and  national  conferences  and  institutes.  The  report  of  an  All- 
India  Conference  held  at  Nagpur  was  published  under  the  title, 
Christian  Family  Under  the  Purpose  of  God.  Among  my  own 
writings,  Christian  Marriage ,  in  the  form  of  devotions,  The 
Search  of  a  Happy  Home ,  again  a  series  of  devotions,  Before  the 
Throne  of  Grace ,  a  cycle  of  devotions  for  the  home.  In  1954  a 
Seminar  and  Conference  on  Christian  Home  Life  was  held  at 
Manila  to  which  I  was  invited  as  a  leader.  It  was  a  thrilling  ex¬ 
perience.  On  the  way  to  and  fro  I  w  as  able  to  break  my  journey 
in  Hong  Kong.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  a  woman  preacher  in 
a  service  on  Sunday.  Women  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Anglican  Bishop 
Hall  had  even  ordained  a  woman  as  deacon  and  this  raised  a 
storm  in  certain  parts  of  the  Anglican  world.  I  have  never 
understood  nor  appreciated  the  aversion  in  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  Orthodox  and  the  Anglican  world  to  the  ordination  of 
women.  If  women  were  good  enough  to  minister  to  the  Lord 
why  can  they  not  minister  to  the  sinful  human  creature?  We 
often  forget  that  the  first  evangelist  of  the  Resurrection  was  a 
woman,  and  it  w'as  probably  in  the  home  of  the  mother  of 
Mark  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  instituted. 

In  the  Philippines  it  was  inspiring  to  see  most  of  the  rural 
congregations  being  ministered  to  by  women  because  almost 
the  entire  adult  population  had  been  wiped  out  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  in  the  Second  World  War.  The  Christian 
Home  Movement  taught  me  many  lessons,  and  therefore  1  prize 
not  only  the  contribution  of  women  and  wives  to  the  life, 
ministry  and  witness  of  the  church,  but  I  hold  the  belief  that 
the  Christian  family  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  Incarnation  and  in 
a  very  real  sense  its  extension. 

Another  responsibility  entrusted  to  me  by  the  National 
Council  was  that  of  Christian  Literature.  Ruth  Ure  had  esta¬ 
blished  the  Literature  Dept,  on  a  sure  footing,  and  her  book, 
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The  Highway  of  Print ,  is  one  of  the  classics  on  production, 
publication  and  distribution  of  Christian  Literature.  The 
Secretary  for  Literature  had  the  backing  and  counsel  of  a  re¬ 
presentative  Committee  of  competent  members.  I  put  before 
the  Committee  a  Three-Year  plan  of  development  and  this 
was  favourably  received  and  was  published  in  the  N.C.C. 
Review'.  Later  it  was  felt  that  the  Committee  needed  to  be 
divided  into  two  more  or  less  independent  but  related  com¬ 
mittees:  one  dealing  with  the  overall  policy  and  consideration 
of  requests  for  grants  and  subsidies  for  literature  programmes 
in  the  Regional  Councils  and  the  other  dealing  with  technical 
matters  relating  to  presses,  publishing  houses  and  bookshops. 
And  so  the  two  bodies  were  created  with  some  overlapping 
membership.  I  remember  providing  a  very  substantial  subsidy 
for  the  publication  of  a  Sanskrit  poetic  rendering  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel  written  by  a  Hindu  Pandit. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  about  every  Dept,  of  the  Council 
which  I  handled,  but  a  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the 
Secondary  Education  and  the  Welfare  of  the  Handicapped. 
Education,  being  a  state  subject,  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  Education  particularly  at  the  state  level.  The 
Christian  Schools  in  most  cases  have  to  fall  in  with  School 
Codes  in  the  various  States.  The  main  function  of  the  NCC 
Committee  was  to  consider  the  overall  policy  of  Christian  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  advise  them  on  new  and  pioneering  approaches 
to  education.  In  some  cases  where  the  Government  concerned 
had  shown  signs  of  too  much  interference,  appeal  was  made 
through  the  Council  to  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
freedom  of  the  minorities  to  manage  institutions  of  their  own 
choice.  Another  issue  that  often  came  before  the  Committee 
was  the  discrimination  against  converts  to  Christianity  from 
scheduled  castes  in  the  matter  of  government  scholarship  aid 
to  students. 

My  most  ambitious  effort  in  connection  with  Christian 
Secondary  Education  was  the  organising  of  an  All-India  Con¬ 
ference  on  Basic  Education  at  Sevagram  where  we  had  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  Shri  Aryanayakam,  one  of  Gandhiji’s 
Christian  disciples  and  his  wife,  Ashadevi,  hailing  from  the 
Tagore  family.  The  Conference,  attended  by  about  50  Chris- 
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tian  educationists,  in  the  challenging  and  inspiring  surroundings 
of  Gandhiji’s  Ashram,  I  had  hoped,  would  open  a  new  chapter 
in  the  Christian  approach  to  Christian  education,  because  I 
believe  that  the  main  principles  of  Basic  Education  are  the 
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answer  to  India’s  educational  problems,  and  also  that  these 
principles  can  be  operated  effectively  by  committed  Christian 
educationists.  But,  alas,  we  have,  like  the  country  as  a  whole, 
missed  the  bus. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  Council’s  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Handicapped.  This  concern  grew  out  of  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  blind  in  which  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions  had  played  a  pioneering  role.  The  visit  of  Dr. 
Stanflfer,  the  Secretary  of  the  John  Milton  Society  in  the  U.S.A., 
gave  the  needed  stimulus. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  John  Milton  Society  and  Dr. 
Stanfifers’s  personal  interest  several  Christian  institutions 
received  help  in  equipment,  literature,  etc.  and  also  facility  for 
travelling  about.  Mr.  Jonathan  of  the  Palamcottah  School  for 
the  Blind  was  able  to  get  further  training  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  in  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  a  continuing  opportunity  for  rendering  unique 
service.  Not  long  ago  our  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
publicly  said  these  words,  “In  the  last  couple  of  centuries 
Christian  organisations  have  rendered  invaluable  service,  and 
this  they  have  done  with  understanding  and  dedication.  They 
have  undertaken  an  important  programme  of  social  service  in 
education,  in  health  and  in  the  care  of  the  unwanted  and  the 
derelict.  Their  example  encouraged  the  followers  of  other  reli¬ 
gions  to  undertake  similar  tasks.” 

One  of  my  ambitions  was  to  secure  a  visit  to  India  by  Dr. 
Helen  Keller,  and  an  opportunity  came  with  her  proposed  visit 
to  the  Far  East  and  possibly  India.  All  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  conference  when,  due  to  the  illness  of  her  com¬ 
panion  and  assistant,  Polly  Thompson,  her  visit  had  to  be  can¬ 
celled.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  but  her  contemplated 
visit  had  given  a  considerable  fillip  both  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  to  the  churches. 

I  was  fortunate  in  the  colleagues  serving  the  Council.  Dr. 
Rajah  B.  Manikam,  the  Executive  Secretary,  was  a  man  of 
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mature  wisdom,  great  administrative  ability,  international  and 
ecumenical  experience.  All  these  he  brought  to  bear  on  his 
office.  His  special  responsibilities  were  Christian  Higher 
Education  and  Government  and  ecumenical  relations.  At  times 
he  was  very  humble  and  childlike.  But  he  was  very  conscious 
and  jealous  of  his  position.  His  closed-fistedness  in  matters  of 
money  served  the  Council  well,  for  its  financial  resources  were 
limited.  He  was  a  very  effective  and  eloquent  speaker.  His 
sense  of  humour  was  remarkable  and  often  his  jokes  had  a 
personal  flavour.  For  instance,  he  would  often  refer  to  his 
speaking  responsibilities  by  narrating  an  incident  in  America. 
With  his  dark  complexion,  short  stature  and  a  large  turban 
which  he  donned  only  in  foreign  countries,  he  was  once 
followed  by  a  large  crowd  of  street  urchins.  In  order  to  humour 
them,  he  said,  “Hello,”  whereupon  one  of  the  youngsters  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh,  it  speaks!”  He  was  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasant 
‘boss’,  though  at  times  we  resented  his  authoritarian  ways. 
Because  of  his  outstanding  ability  and  services  he  was  invited 
by  the  World  Council  and  the  IMC  to  be  their  ‘roving  ambas¬ 
sador’  in  East  Asia,  and  it  was  his  remarkable  journeys  and 
contacts  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  now  renamed  Asia  Christian 
Conference. 

His  wife,  Ruby,  was  one  of  the  most  charming  hostesses 
and  had  wide  contact  with  public  women’s  organisations.  She 
worked  hard  at  home  and  in  public  causes.  But  she  knew  how 
to  put  and  keep  people  in  their  places,  no  less  than  her  beloved 
husband! 

Emmanuel  Bhatty  came  to  the  Council  in  the  Dept,  called 
the  Economic  Life  of  the  Church,  a  concern  which  had  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  Merle  Davies’  study  which  was  published 
under  the  title  ‘New  Buildings  on  Old  Foundations’.  Bhatty 
also  handled  Adult  Literacy  and  Government  relations.  Under 
him  a  number  of  economic  studies  and  surveys  were  made  and 
published.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  the  promotion  of  Adult 
Literacy  in  church  programmes.  It  was  during  his  time  that  con¬ 
stant  watch  was  kept  on  matters  of  religious  freedom.  For  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  under  Fundamental  Rights,  the 
freedom  to  every  citizen  ‘to  profess,  practise  and  propagate* 
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his  faith,  was  largely  the  result  of  the  National  Christian 
Council.  Perhaps  the  service  for  which  the  Council  will  be  long 
remembered  was  in  connection  with  work  among  the  sufferers 
from  the  tragic  consequences  of  Partition.  In  the  heat  of 
communal  frenzy,  the  Christian  Church  and  community  had 
the  confidence  of  the  hostile  parties.  The  Council  did  a  magni¬ 
ficent  work  among  the  wounded  and  the  refugees.  Bhatty 
played  an  important  part.  He  was  quiet,  not  a  brilliant  speaker, 
but  hard-working  and  completely  dedicated  to  his  work.  His 
wife,  being  a  militant  Pentecostalist,  was  not  of  particular  help 
in  his  public  responsibilities,  but  she  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
kept  the  home  on  pious  foundations.  The  Bhatty  couple  brought 
up  three  boys  who  are  all  doing  well  in  public  life. 

Korula  Jacob,  the  son  of  Bishop  Jacob,  who  was  the  first 
Indian  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  came  to  the 
NCC  from  Meston  Training  College,  where  he  was  a  teacher. 
He  made  his  mark  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Higher  Education.  Later  he  handled  finances  and  Government 
relations.  He  became  the  Executive  Secretary,  and  attended 
many  ecumenical  conferences.  His  untimely  death  from  brain 
tumour  left  a  great  void  in  the  Council. 

The  Rev.  A.E.  Frederick,  with  a  good  record  of  police 
service,  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Staff  of  Serampore 
College,  came  with  rich  experience.  His  main  responsibility 
was  Evangelism,  though  like  other  secretaries  he  handled  other 
responsibilities,  including  Home  and  Family  Life. 

Among  the  overseas  personnel  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
work  with  Murray  Titus,  Roland  Scott  and  Wilfred  Scopes. 
All  left  deep  marks  on  the  life  of  the  Council,  and  each  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  his  own  field.  Their  families  contributed 
much  to  the  Christian  social  life  of  Nagpur.  Dr.  Scott's  Ways 
of  Evangelism ,  a  symposium  which  he  edited,  encouraged  me 
later  to  edit  Go  ye  into  all  the  Worldt  a  series  of  pamphlets 
issued  in  the  50’s  in  connection  with  the  Forward  Movement  in 
Evangelism. 

As  has  probably  already  become  apparent,  the  National 
Christian  Council  was  becoming  year  by  year  a  larger  and  top- 
heavier  organisation,  and  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
financial  resources  from  abroad.  It  had  been  felt  time  and 
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again  that  if  the  Council  was  going  to  be  really  rooted  in  India 
and  be  recognised  as  an  indigenous  organisation  without  losing 
its  ecumenical  and  international  character  and  contact,  it  must 
review  its  structure  and  functions.  A  study  was  therefore 
undertaken  and  its  results  widely  discussed  before  its  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  were  brought  before  the  Trien¬ 
nial  meeting  of  the  Council  through  its  Executive  Committee. 
Perhaps  1  should  mention  the  fact  that  with  the  departure  of 
Dr.  Manikam,  it  was  decided  not  to  have  an  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  to  appoint  a  Presiding  Secretary  from  among  the 
Secretaries  for  a  year  in  rotation.  It  happened  that  in  1956, 
when  important  decisions  were  to  be  taken  on  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  study,  it  was  my  turn  to  be  the  Presiding  Secretary. 
The  Triennial  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Allahabad  Agricultural 
Institute.  Besides  taking  some  important  decisions,  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  still  remembered  for  the  fact  that,  after  years  of  lack  of 
communication,  a  Chinese  delegation  came  with  messages  of 
goodwill  and  fraternal  greetings  which  found  a  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  gifts  among  others  of  a  Chinese  Bible  printed  in 
Shanghai  and  a  beautiful  picture,  on  a  brocade,  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  latter  still  hangs  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  NCCI  headquarters.  The  decisions  regarding  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions  of  the  Council  turned  the  Council  virtually 
into  a  Council  of  Churches  and  the  centrality  of  the  Church 
became  expressed  in  the  Aim  and  Basis  of  the  Council.  It 
was  further  decided  gradually  to  reduce  the  functions  of  the 
Council  to  those  operations  which  the  churches  and  Regional 
Councils  could  not  in  themselves  perform,  such  as  relations 
with  Central  Government  and  with  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 
strengthening  of  the  Regional  Councils,  publication  of  the  NCC 
Review  and  financial  matters.  It  was  decided  to  devolve  a 
good  many  of  the  concerns  of  the  Council  upon  the  churches 
and  the  Regional  Councils,  such  as  youth  work,  home  and 
family  life,  adult  literacy  and  secondary  education.  Quite  a 
few  of  the  decisions  have  been  implemented.  However,  the 
process  was  started,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  played  some  part  in  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  first  visit  abroad  in  1947  in 
connection  with  the  Oslo  Conference.  To  my  surprise  in  1950  I 
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received  an  invitation  from  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birrni- 
gham,  England,  to  be  the  William  Paton  Lecturer  for  the  year 
1950-51.  The  Lectureship  had  been  instituted  in  the  memory  of 
the  great  missionary  statesman,  William  Paton,  who  was  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  whose 
memorandum  exhorting  churches  to  act  as  if  they  were  united, 
was  later  to  become  the  Lund  dictum  which  asks  churches  to  do 
everything  together  except  where  conscience  would  not  allow 
them. 

Selly  Oak  Colleges,  a  group  of  Colleges  sponsored  by  co¬ 
operating  churches  for  the  preparation  and  training  of  missio¬ 
naries  for  overseas  service,  is  a  unique  institution.  The  Colleges 
are  autonomous  but  they  have  a  common  teaching  programme 
in  certain  subjects  held  in  what  is  called  the  Central  House.  The 
institution  owes  its  existence  and  development  to  the  Cadbury 
family  after  which  Cadbury  Hall  is  named.  The  Selly  Oak 
Colleges  are  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Christian  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  Central  Library,  with  the  Mingana  collection,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  William  Paton  Lecturer,  appointed  every  year  from 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  has  fairly  light  work— one  lec¬ 
ture  a  week.  The  lecturer,  man  or  woman,  can  choose  his  own 
subjects.  The  person  is  accommodated  in  one  of  the  Colleges 
for  each  term.  However,  I  decided  to  stay  all  through  at  Wood- 
brooke  College  which  is  a  Quaker  foundation.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  experience  to  live  in  the  informal  and  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  College  which  had  entertained  such  great  people  as 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  C.F.  Andrews  and 
Muriel  Lester.  Among  the  staff  of  Woodbrook  have  been  such 
great  men  as  Richard  Leyton  and  R.G.  Wood  and  saintly  heroes 
such  as  Jack  Hoyland. 

I  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Christian  Enterprise  in 
India,  on  Indian  religions,  and  also  gave  a  few  Hindi  lessons  to 
interested  students.  In  the  Central  House  I  was  given  the  room 
occupied  previously  by  Prof.  Foster,  whose  works  on  Church 
History  are  well  known.  In  the  next  room  was  Dr.  Sweetman, 
whose  studies  in  Islam  and  Christian  Theology  are  regarded  as 
classics.  Professor  Grove,  Professor  of  Missions,  the  author  of 
The  Planting  of  Christianity  in  Africaf  was  not  far.  He  once 
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told  me  the  story  of  a  Scottish  preacher  who,  in  a  Sunday  Service, 
announced  that  his  sermon  on  the  following  Sunday  would  be 
‘The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  God,  man  and  the 
universe’,  after  which  an  American  sitting  in  the  congregation 
whispered  to  his  neighbour,  “Thank  God,  he  has  at  least  left 
the  Devil  out  to  preach  about  the  succeeding  Sunday.” 

The  contact  made  with  staff  and  students  and  eminent  visi¬ 
tors,  who  were  many,  w'as  a  most  exhilarating  experience.  I  had 
opportunities  of  speaking  at  the  Woodbrook  Forum  which  is 
held  once  a  week  and  is  open  to  the  public.  I  addressed  the 
Staff  Lunch  Club.  As  I  had  also  been  ordained  before  going  to 
England,  there  were  inevitable  preaching  engagements  in  the 
Cadbury  Hall  and  neighbouring  churches.  I  also  attended  an 
SCM  Conference  at  Swanwick  and  still  remember  the  sudden 
slip  on  snow  just  outside  my  room  which  left  an  aching  scar  in 
my  right  palm  for  many  months. 

The  only  painful  side  of  life  was  the  separation  from  wife 
and  children.  Our  youngest  child,  Yaqub,  was  then  only  2  years 
old.  I  used  to  go  for  long  walks,  snow  or  no  snow,  and,  re¬ 
membering  the  young  one,  still  recall  humming  Brahm’s 
lullaby. 

The  nine  months  at  Selly  Oak  at  last  came  to  an  end.  I  taught 
a  little  but  learnt  much,  gave  some  and  received  manifold. 

I  have  just  mentioned  my  ordination.  This  was  again  a  sur¬ 
prise  which,  in  the  loving  providence  of  God,  came  to  me  sud¬ 
denly  under  unexpected  circumstances.  I  have  mentioned  my 
interest  in  theology  as  a  layman  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
lecture  by  T.Z.  Koo.  While  running  a  youth  leadership  training 
institute  in  the  Cathedral  Compound,  Nagpur,  Bishop  George 
Sinker,  then  Bishop  of  Nagpur,  one  day  called  me  into  his  study 
and  said  that  he  would  like  to  ordain  me  without  the  necessity 
of  sending  me  to  Bishop’s  College,  as  I  had  already  studied 
theology  and  had  a  kind  of  pastoral  experience  through  work 
in  the  NCC.  This  was  something  like  Ralla  Ram  summoning 
me  to  the  SCM,  when  I  was  getting  ready  to  be  a  teacher!  In 
fact  this  was  more  surprising  and  in  a  way  rather  disappointing 
after  I  had  hoped  to  remain  a  layman.  But  any  one  who  knows 
George  Sinker,  his  utter  devotion  to  mission  and  unity,  and  his 
almost  inordinate  love  for  youth,  and  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
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can  understand  why  I  could  not  easily  refuse  to  consider  his 
gracious  invitation.  I  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1949.  When  the 
call  from  Selly  Oak  Colleges  came  in  the  summer  of  1 950, 
George  Sinker  felt  that  I  would  be  more  helpful  if  I  were  or¬ 
dained  a  priest  before  going  to  Birmingham.  So  I  was  ordained 
on  Trinity  Sunday  in  1950.  With  my  ready  consent  George  in¬ 
vited  William  Stewart,  then  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Nagpur,  later  Principal  of  Serampore  College,  to 
preach  the  ordination  sermon.  This  raised  a  storm  in  the  minds 
of  one  or  two  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
A  complaint  was  made  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  George  was 
reprimanded!  Of  course  my  unorthodoxy  was  already  known 
because  I  had  all  the  three  children  baptized  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  Raziya  and  Riyaz  had  been  baptized  in  the  Wilson 
College  Chapel,  Bombay,  and  Yaqub  was  baptized  by  William 
Stewart  in  the  Agnes  Henderson  Memorial  Church,  Nagpur. 

The  ordination  to  the  priesthood  was  a  very  humbling  ex¬ 
perience.  Although  working  full-time  with  the  NCC,  I  was 
attached  to  All  Saints  Cathedral  as  an  honorary  priest.  George 
Sinker  was  a  great  believer  in  the  non-stipendiary  ministry,  a 
passion  which,  among  so  many  other  things,  I  have  inherited 
from  him. 

Lovinia’s  main  occupation  was  the  care  of  the  household 
and  making  up  for  the  continued  absence  of  the  husband  on 
travels.  During  1950-51,  when  I  was  away  in  England  for 
nearly  a  year,  she  took  care  of  the  family  in  an  exemplary 
fashion.  The  NCC  had  not  been  very  generous  in  dealing  with 
my  salary  during  my  absence.  She  received  only  a  pittance,  and 
I  had  to  supplement  it  by  regular  remittance  from  England  out 
of  not  too  big  emoluments.  Lovinia’s  extra-domestic  interest 
was  teaching  and  Mother’s  Union. 

Another  loving  surprise  was  awaiting  me  when  during  a 
holiday  in  the  South,  w'hile  staying  for  a  few  days  in  Bangalore 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dearman  of  the  CLS,  Lovinia  received  from 
Metropolitan  Mukerji  in  1956  an  invitation  to  become  the  first 
Indian  Mothers’  Union  Secretary  in  the  Church  of  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  Hitherto  this  position  had  been 
held  by  an  English  missionary  lady,  Miss  McArthur.  By  this 
time  the  Mothers’  Union  had  been  organised  on  a  Provincial 
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level  with  a  proper  Constitution  and  Provincial  and  Diocesan 
Committee.  I. ovinia,  with  all  her  responsibilities  at  home,  was 
not  quite  prepared  to  handle  such  a  position.  As  the  invitation 
was  an  expressed  will,  not  only  of  the  Metropolitan  but  of  all 
the  Bishops,  we  together  prayerfully  considered  this  offer  and 
Lovinia  decided  to  accept  it.  The  General  Council  in  Colombo 
heartily  endorsed  the  appointment.  It  is  not  for  me  to  assess 
her  work,  except  to  say  that  I  began  to  be  introduced  as  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Sadiq!  But  the  C1PBC  seem  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  her  contribution.  Her  main  achievements  were  in  orga¬ 
nising  M.U.  groups  in  villages,  preparing  literature  and  training 
leaders. 

This  part  of  our  life  in  Nagpur,  wonderfully  rich  and  happy, 
had  one  very  painful  experience  not  only  for  us  but  for  the 
whole  Christian  enterprise  in  India.  As  1  have  mentioned  earlier, 
Madhya  Pradesh  area  has  had  a  strong  anti-Christian  bias. 
This  came  to  a  head  with  the  then  Chief  Minister,  Pandit  Ravi 
Shanker  Shukla,  who  took  a  special  dislike  to  Christians  because 
the  tribal  section  of  them  in  the  M.P.  had  refused  to  support 
the  Congress  Party,  (which  here  meant  his  own  group,)  in  the 
State  elections.  He  showered  his  fury  on  the  foreign  missio¬ 
naries,  especially  those  working  among  the  Adivasis,  who  had 
begun  to  clamour  for  a  separate  state  and  supported  the  Jhan- 
khand  Party.  A  compaign  of  malice  and  vilification  culminated 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Nyogi  Committee  to  investigate  the 
activities  cf  foreign  missionaries.  The  less  said  about  the  way 
the  Committee  collected  its  evidence  the  better.  The  Committee 
made  19  recommendations,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  ban 
all  foreign  missionary  work,  thereby  hoping  to  cripple  the  Indian 
Church. 

Of  course,  the  missions  are  also  to  blame  for  creating  con¬ 
ditions  which  gave  to  the  opponents  a  handle.  For  example, 
soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Indian  Constitution  in  1950, 
parts  of  the  Madhya  Pradesh  in  the  erstwhile  Native  States 
became  open  to  evangelism.  A  number  of  denominational  mis¬ 
sions  jumped  in  to  compete  for  the  souls  of  the  tribal  people. 
The  rival  approaches  and  the  resultant  confusion  among  the 
converts  gave  the  impression  that  law  and  order  were  in  danger. 
Evidently,  the  missions  had  not  learnt  the  lesson  from  the  inci- 
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dent  of  1935  when  millions  of  Harijans  were  turned  away  from 
the  Church  because  of  its  divisions. 

Pandit  Nehru,  with  his  passion  for  dealing  out  justice  and 
fairness  to  the  minorities,  put  his  foot  down  on  the  Report, 
and  it  has  remained  a  dead  letter,  occasionally  resurrected  to 
spite  the  Christians.  However,  it  had  a  sobering  and  salutary 
effect  upon  the  Church  and  helped  it  to  see  itself  as  others  see  it, 
and  more  as  God  sees  it.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
many  movements  of  self-examination  and  renewal  may  be 
traced  to  the  alertness  which  the  Nyogi  Report  engendered.  The 
most  ironic  part  of  the  story  is  that  Dr.  Nyogi,  who  condemned 
mass  conversions,  himself,  with  thousands  of  others,  became  a 
convert  to  Neo-Buddhism. 

When  the  Nyogi  Committee  visited  Nagpur,  I  was  one  of 
those  heckled  by  it.  During  the  two  hours  or  so  that  I  was  on 
the  carpet,  the  main  burden  of  their  questions  was  to  prove  that 
the  Christian  community  was  not  loyal  to  the  country.  Mr.  S.K. 
George,  a  Syrian  Christian,  brought  up  in  the  Anglican  tradi¬ 
tion,  studied  and  taught  at  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta,  author 
of  The  Story  of  the  Bible  and  of  GandhijVs  Challenge  to  Christi¬ 
anity  because  of  his  unorthodox  views  of  the  Church  and  his 
nationalist  passion,  had  been  treated  unsympathetically  by  the 
church  authorities,  and  had  therefore  developed  a  bias  against 
the  organised  church  and  a  hostility  towards  foreign  mission¬ 
aries.  His  appointment  on  the  Committee  as  representing  the 
Christian  community  was  deeply  resented  by  many  Christians. 
One  of  the  questions  put  to  me  was:  “If  England  declared  war, 
would  not  the  Church  rally  round  the  banner  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth?”  My  answer  embarrassed  the  Committee.  I  said,  “Being  a 
Christian  pacifist,  I  would  not  join  even  if  Pandit  Nehru  declar¬ 
ed  a  war!”  It  was  not  easy  to  convince  them  that  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  and  international  character  of  the  Church  did  not  mean 
extra-territorial  political  allegiance. 

Although  I  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  and 
was  loosely  attached  to  the  Cathedral  at  Nagpur,  I  was  not 
involved  at  any  depth  with  the  Church’s  life  except  in  the  wide 
and  ecumenical  sense.  My  Anglican  orthodoxy  was  already 
suspect.  Bishop  S.A.  Pathak,  who  was  the  first  Indian  Bishop 
of  Nagpur,  but  only  for  a  brief  period  of  2\  years,  was  a  good 
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biblical  scholar,  a  good  pastor  and  very  much  devoted  to  his 
family.  He  was,  however,  zealous  in  maintaining  the  Anglican 
position  and  not  very  enthusiastic  about  inter-church  relations. 
My  position  as  a  non-stipendiary  priest  gave  me  greater  free¬ 
dom,  but  also  occasions  for  episcopal  criticism.  I  was  asked 
occasionally  to  preach  in  the  Cathedral.  I  was,  of  course,  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Council. 

At  the  1956  General  Council  which  was  held  at  Colombo 
in  Ceylon,  I  was  elected  as  one  of  the  two  clerical  delegates  to 
attend  the  Council.  My  wife  was  invited  as  Mothers’  Union 
Secretary  designate.  This  was  our  first  visit  to  Ceylon  and  we 
enjoyed  important  places,  such  as  Kandy  and  Anuradhapura. 

The  Anglican  Church  went  all  out  to  provide  lavish  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  General  Council,  and  there  were  far  too  many  ban¬ 
quets,  the  most  lavish  being  one  given  by  Mr.  Gunatilake,  the 
Governor-General  of  Ceylon.  Colourful  processions  marked 
special  services.  It  was  a  great  inspiration  to  see  the  Kurunagala 
Cathedral  which  Bishop  Lakdasa  De  Mel  had  built  largely  from 
his  own  resources.  The  Council  itself  was  dull.  It  spent  a  large 
part  of  the  time  in  revising  the  Rules  of  the  Province.  Lots  of 
legalities  were  discussed.  The  discussion  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  had  also  begun.  Very  little  was  done  about  Church 
unity,  and  the  item  Evangelism  was  dismissed  with  the  remark 
of  the  Convener;  “The  Committee  could  not  meet,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  report!”  I  was  reminded  of  what  George  Sinker, 
once  returning  from  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Synod,  once 
said:  “It  was  like  fiddling  while  Rome  was  on  fire!” 

Between  departure  from  the  National  Christian  Council  and 
the  return  to  Nagpur  there  was  a  most  thrilling  interlude  of  five 
months  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society  of  India  and  Ceylon 
at  Calcutta.  This  requires  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 


In  the  Service  of  the  Word 


The  reasons  for  my  leaving  the  service  of  the  National  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  were  three.  Eleven  years  in  an  ecumenical  job  is 
long  enough  to  make  anyone  want  a  change  and  I  was  a  tired 
man.  Secondly,  the  review  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
Council  in  order  to  make  it  rooted  truly  in  the  Indian  Church, 
if  fully  implemented,  would  mean  at  least  the  staff  being  sup¬ 
ported  from  indigenous  sources.  This  W'ould,  in  turn,  mean 
reducing  the  central  staff  and  sorting  out  priorities.  Having 
been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  change,  I  felt  that  I  should 
make  a  start  in  reducing  the  staff.  This  was  made  easier  for  me 
by  a  coaxing  invitation  from  my  friend,  Prem  Mahanty,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  third  reason  was 
my  simmering  desire  to  serve  the  Word,  another  ecumenical 
focus. 

Here  was  another  instance  of  God’s  loving  surprise  which 
came  just  as  I  needed  it.  Mr.  Korula  Jacob  was  at  this  time 
the  Presiding  Secretary,  and  he  speedily  settled  my  accounts. 
Moving  house  from  Nagpur  to  Calcutta  was  an  arduous  under¬ 
taking.  But  we  had  many  helpers  on  both  sides  and  we  slowly 
settled  down  in  the  spacious  and  strategically  located  building 
of  the  Bible  Society  at  Chowringhee  Road,  facing  the  Esplanade. 
We  had  taken  wdth  us  a  tried  and  trusted  servant  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  dog.  The  Metropolitan’s  residence  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
were  not  far.  And  although  we  attended  the  Cathedral  once 
in  a  while,  we  took  membership  in  St.  Thomas’  Church  which 
was  more  informal  and  friendly. 

My  first  task,  next  to  settling  the  home,  was  to  visit  as 
many  churches  as  possible  and  to  make  wide  contact  with 
people  and  literature-distributing  agencies.  People  were  kind 
everywhere  and  I  was  invited  to  preach  in  a  good  many 
churches  of  different  denominations.  As  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
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of  the  Bible  Society  had  a  large  area  covering  Bengal,  Bihar, 
Orissa  and  Assam,  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  travelling  and  I  have 
very  happy  memories  of  a  visit  to  Darjeeling  with  my  older 
son,  Riyaz.  To  look  at  Kanchanjhanga  from  a  window  at  dawn 
was  an  unforgettable  experience.  The  Scottish  missionaries  had 
arranged  well-planned  meetings  in  support  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

Another  important  task  was  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  part  of  the  building  where  the  Scriptures  were 
stored  and  to  make  a  more  attractive  window  for  display.  It 
was  very  encouraging  to  see  so  many  passers-by,  poring  over  the 
open  pages  of  the  Bible  through  the  window.  This  also  helped 
an  increase  in  the  sales. 

The  Bible  Society,  like  many  other  Christian  enterprises, 
was  heavily  subsidised  from  its  headquarters  in  London.  It 
was  necessary  to  increase  local  support.  In  this  connection  I 
prepared  and  printed  in  two  colours  leaflets  in  semi-stiff  covers 
giving  in  a  nutshell  facts  and  figures  about  translation,  publi¬ 
cation  and  distribution  of  Scriptures,  a  few  short  quotations 
about  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  Bible  for  Christian 
life  and  witness,  and  how  with  regular  individual  support  from 
every  Christian  the  Society  could  stand  on  its  feet  and  more 
fitly  deserve  to  be  called  the  Bible  Society  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
These  leaflets  were  also  translated  into  Hindi  and  Bengali. 
They  were  favourably  received  and  used. 

Perhaps,  my  most  ambitious  effort  at  evangelism  through  the 
Scriptures  was  the  publishing  by  instalments  in  a  Bengali  daily 
newspaper  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  effort  was  inspired 
by  a  very  successful  experiment  like  this  in  Orissa.  The  results 
were  most  encouraging.  Soon,  enquiries  began  to  come  and 
requests  and  orders  not  only  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  but 
also  for  the  whole  New  Testament  and  sometimes  even  for  the 
Bengali  Bible,  which  unfortunately  at  this  time  was  out  of  stock. 

A  very  successful  experiment  which  was  already  in  progress 
was  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  help  of  a 
mobile  van  manned  by  an  Evangelist-driver. 

Our  Calcutta  Committee  soon  began  to  feel  the  need  for 
annotated  and  illustrated  Scriptures,  but  the  rules  of  the  Bible 
Society  at  this  time  did  not  permit  this  for  fear  of  controversy 
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among  Christians.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  there  has 
been  considerable  change  in  that  policy  and  the  Scriptures  are 
being  published  not  only  in  attractive  formats  but  in  revised 
translations.  A.M.  Chigwan’s  book,  The  Bible  in  Evangelismt 
which  was  the  result  of  a  worldwide  survey,  had,  beyond  doubt, 
put  the  Scriptures  as  the  primary  agent  of  the  Good  News.  This 
was  supported  by  a  study  made  by  Canon  Burgoyne  of  the 
BCMS  on  the  effect  of  the  Bible  on  the  Muslims.  He  found 
to  his  surprise,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  readers,  that  50% 
or  more  of  converts  from  Islam  had  accepted  Christ  as  a  result 
of  some  chance  reading  of  the  Gospels.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  most  Muslims  have  a  closed  mind,  so  far  as  the  primacy 
of  the  Quran  is  concerned,  it  is  truly  wonderful. 

Life  in  Calcutta  was  not  easy.  The  crowds,  the  noise,  almost 
daily  protest  processions  and  meetings,  crass  commercialism  and 
immoral  traffic  bring  a  strain  on  sensitive  minds.  On  the  other 
hand,  Calcutta  has  wonderful  historical  monuments,  great  cul¬ 
tural  enterprises,  great  intellectual  minds,  militant  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  a  good  deal  of  religious  tolerance. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  earlier  acquaintance  with 
Calcutta  during  my  S.C.M.  days.  Twenty-two  years  distance 
looked  like  a  century.  Bengal  now  seemed  to  be  in  the  throes  of 
a  social  revolvtion.  Next  to  Kerala,  Bengal  had  become  the 
stronghold  of  Communism.  There  was,  however,  much  greater 
freedom,  or  perhaps  indifference,  to  religion  here  than  almost 
anywhere  else.  But,  alas,  the  Church  was  too  busy  enjoying  its 
divisions  and  quarrels.  Among  the  CIPBC  Churches,  the  most 
lively  seemed  to  be  the  Old  Mission  Church  -vith  its  evangelical 
piety  and  evangelistic  fervour.  The  Cathedral,  where  the  elite 
and  foreign  business  community  worshipped,  had  a  cold  form¬ 
ality  about  it.  There  was  plenty  of  money,  but  proverty  of 
spiritual  warmth. 

Proximity  of  Serampore  brought  me  into  close  touch  with 
the  Theological  and  Arts  and  Science  College  there.  Signs  of 
future  strains  and  internal  quarrels  were  already  apparent.  But 
nobody  visiting  Serampore  could  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  memo¬ 
ries  and  token  of  William  Carey  and  by  the  quiet  challenge  of 
the  Pagoda  of  Henry  Martyn  who  burnt  himself  out  for  God. 

I  became  for  a  short  period  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Seram- 
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pore.  I  naturally  made  several  visits  to  Bishops’s  College,  where 
my  brother  Emmanuel  had  been  a  student,  a  Librarian  and  a 
teacher  some  years  earlier.  1  also  made  friends  with  a  few 
Roman  Catholic  Jesuit  fathers,  one  of  whom  was  giving  lectures 
on  Islam  in  Bishop's  College. 

The  exciting,  though  exacting,  life  in  Calcutta  suddenly  came 
to  an  end  within  five  months.  The  good  Lord  had  another  sur¬ 
prise  for  me,  the  greatest  of  all — the  call  to  the  episcopate. 
It  seemed  strange  that  within  such  a  short  and  challenging 
service  in  Calcutta,  I  should  be  summoned  to  another  and  more 
demanding  responsibility.  As  I  think  of  it,  the  old  ditty  comes 
to  mind: 


How  odd  of  God 
To  choose  the  Jews. 


chapter  VIII 


As  a  Freak  Episcocat 


In  the  Episcopalian ,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  USA,  there  usually  appears  on  the 
last  page  the  picture  of  a  cat  with  a  humorous  caption  or  in¬ 
scription  not  seldom  as  a  joke  on  the  Bishops.  Somehow  the 
Bishops  lend  themselves  to  jokes.  Those  who  have  read  Michael 
Bateman  and  Shirley  Stennings  The  Wit  of  the  Church  will  find 
many  a  gem.  Perhaps  this  one  is  worth  telling.  A  Bishop  was 
consecrating  a  new  Church  in  Africa.  The  Church  was  not  fully 
furnished,  so  a  soap-box  was  provided  for  the  Bishop  to  sit  on. 
At  one  point  in  the  service,  the  box  collapsed  and  the  Bishop 
fell  to  the  floor.  No  one  laughed.  Afterwards,  the  Bishop  con¬ 
gratulated  the  priest  on  the  self-control  his  people  had  shown. 
The  priest  replied,  “My  Lord,  they  thought  that  that  was  part 
of  the  service.”  Well,  providing  entertainment  is  part  of  the 
service  which  the  Bishops  render.  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
saintly  Bishop  Packenham  Walsh,  whom  I  first  met  when  he  was 
Principal  of  Bishop’s  College,  whose  numerous  anecdotes  and 
stories  kept  people  roaring  with  laughter,  and  he  had  the 
peculiar  habit  of  bursting  with  laughter  at  his  own  jokes,  and 
people  often  laughed  at  this  laughter. 

But  for  me  episcopacy  began  as  a  very  serious  business.  For 
one  thing  I  was  something  of  a  freak  in  the  episcopal  world, 
not  having  been  to  Bishop's  College,  and  not  having  held  any 
pastoral  charge.  The  few  days  that  were  given  to  me  to  make 
up  my  mind  w'ere  spent  in  severe  heart-searching  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  a  few  trusted  friends  and  my  brother  Emmanuel.  I 
even  drew  up  a  set  of  questions  on  my  suitability  for  this  high 
office.  The  decision  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the 
Diocese  of  Nagpur  was  not  financially  viable  after  the  winding 
up  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  1947.  But  there  was 
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one  thing  in  my  favour.  I  had  lived  in  Nagpur  for  1 1  years  and 
knew  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  Church.  In  fear  and  trembl¬ 
ing,  but  supported  at  every  step  by  dauntless  Lovinia,  1  accept¬ 
ed  the  Church’s  call.  Most  of  my  friends  felt  that  the  needs  of 
the  Church  must  have  precedence,  and  that  for  an  ecumenical 
work  like  the  Bible  Society  there  was  a  much  wider  field  to  pick 
from  for  a  secretary. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  that  this  exigency  arose  because 
of  the  sudden  demise  of  Bishop  Pathak  on  April  14,  1957.  Ten 
days  after  this  tragic  event,  we  had  left  for  Calcutta.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  the  Nagpur  Diocese,  out  of  the  five  or  six  alter¬ 
native  methods  of  choosing  a  Bishop,  had  chosen  the  method 
of  appointment  by  the  Metropolitan  and  two  Bishops  named 
by  it.  There  was  no  election  involved.  Along  with  me  were 
appointed  in  the  same  way  Arthur  Luther  for  Nasik  and  Dilbar 
Hans  for  Chotanagpur.  Arthur  and  I  were  consecrated  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Name  at  Panch  Howd,  Poona,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Cowley  Fathers,  on  Sunday,  September  15,  1957. 
Arthur,  though  junior  in  age,  was  a  few  minutes  senior  in  con¬ 
secration!  Dilbar  Hans  was  consecrated  a  month  later  in  his 
own  Cathedral  at  Ranchi.  The  simple  beauty  of  the  church  and 
the  surroundings  lent  a  spiritual  enchantment  to  the  occasion. 
The  sisters  of  St.  Mary’s  Convent  had  lovingly  prepared  our 
episcopal  robes. 

My  installation — I  never  liked  the  word  ‘enthronement’ — 
took  place  in  All  Saints’  Cathedral,  Nagpur,  on  Sunday, 
October  6,  1957.  I  chose  this  day  because  in  the  C1PBC  Calen¬ 
dar  it  was  the  day  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Patron  Saint  of  India. 
The  installation  was  performed  by  George  Wells,  a  missionary 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Nagpur.  The  Instrument  af  Election  was  read  by  Justice  Vivian 
Bose,  a  judge  of  the  Nagpur  High  Court  and  later  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Nyogi  Report  and  the  burning  of  the  Gass 
Memorial  Centre,  Raipur,  were  very  recent  events.  The  burden 
of  my  installation  sermon  was  the  responsibilities  of  a  commit¬ 
ted  Church.  I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  in  the  congregation 
that  evening  a  few  Roman  Catholic  laymen  and  women  and 
a  few  non-Christians.  The  ceremony  was  generously  reported  in 
the  two  Nagpur  English  dailies,  and,  in  headlines,  my  sentence 
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“Nyogi  Report  and  the  burning  of  the  Gass  Memorial  Centre 
hold  no  terror  for  a  committed  Church.”  In  my  sermon  I  also 
appealed  to  people  not  to  address  me  as  ‘my  Lord’.  Some, 
however,  persisted  in  this  pernicious  habit. 

Unless  one  has  kept  a  careful  record  or  maintained  a  diary, 
it  is  impossible  to  write  with  any  confidence  the  story  of  the 
crowded  life  into  which  episcopacy  inevitably  lands  one.  So  far 
as  the  record  is  concerned,  the  best  source  is  the  Diocesan  News¬ 
letter  in  which  I  wrote  regularly,  sharing  with  the  clergy,  the 
people  and  the  wider  public  important  events  in  which  I  was 
involved  and  also  my  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  Diocese  and  for 
the  Church  as  a  whole.  There  were  a  number  of  problems  to 
face  right  away.  With  the  winding  up  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  ten  years  earlier,  the  seriousness  and  severity  of 
financial  stringency  was  having  its  deadening  effect.  Missionary 
Societies,  the  CMS,  the  BCMS,  and  the  ZBMM,  had  one  after 
another  withdrawn  from  this  area  some  years  earlier.  The  props 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  had  fallen.  The  British  and 
Anglo-Indian  community,  the  mainstay  of  the  diocesan  finan¬ 
cial  strength,  had  more  or  less  phased  out.  The  Bishop  and  the 
Clergy  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  Government.  It  is 
strange  to  note  that  the  support  for  the  Indian  Clergy,  which 
had  begun  to  be  recruited,  was  called  the  ‘Additional  Clergy 
Fund’.  The  total  strength  of  the  Diocese,  including  children,  in 
1957  was  less  than  eight  thousand,  with  forty  odd  congregations 
spread  over  an  area  of  250  thousand  square  miles.  The  Diocese 
which  had  been  virtually  carved  out  of  neighbouring  dioceses 
to  serve  largely  the  European  and  Anglo-Indian  army  and 
railway  personnel,  w'as  a  strange  phenomenon.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Bishop  Sinker,  wedded  to  the  indigenisation  of  the 
Diocese,  had  an  uphill  task,  and  Bishop  Pathak  my  immediate 
predecessor,  killed  himself  by  hard  work. 

The  only  area  where  money  came  from  overseas  was  the 
Chanda  District,  which  was  one  of  the  two  ‘mission  fields’  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church;  the  other  being  St.  John  in 
Africa.  A  regular  annual  grant  of  £4,800  took  care  of  the 
clergy,  the  catechists,  the  Bible  women,  the  hospital  and  its 
staff  and  half  a  dozen  primary  schools.  The  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  being  largely  from  an  economically  backward  class  and 
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m  fact  the  descendants  of  a  few  families  saved  from  a  severe 
)  amine,  were  treated  with  unwise  generosity  which  had  made 
1  ~hem  look  for  everything  to  sources  outside.  The  tragic  results 
j  jf  that  early  spoonfeeding  have  not,  to  this  day,  died  down. 
Chanda  Mission,  although  part  of  the  Diocese,  was  historically 
older  than  the  Diocese,  the  work  having  begun  there  in  the 
sarly  1870’s.  It  also  had  a  good  deal  of  independence.  All  this 
was  good  neither  for  the  Diocese  nor  for  the  Chanda  people. 
The  existence  of  a  ‘mission’  after  Indian  Independence  was 
something  of  an  anachronism.  Therefore,  there  had  been  some 
correspondence  w'ith  Scotland  before  I  came  on  the  scene. 

Church  buildings,  parsonages  and  cemeteries  in  which  the 
Diocese  abounded,  many  of  them  old,  were  in  a  sad  state  of  dis¬ 
repair.  The  Cathedral  w^as  showing  patches  of  plaster  that  had 
fallen  down,  some  of  the  chair  pews  had  been  disfigured  by  the 
dripping  coal  tar  from  the  roof,  and  the  electric  installations 
w'ere  in  a  dangerous  state  of  decay. 

A  newcomer,  especially  one  not  speaking  the  local  language, 
is  not  received  too  cordially.  And  although  I  w;as  known  in 
Nagpur,  a  few  anonymous  letters,  which  arc  the  lot  of  most 
Bishops,  began  arriving  much  to  the  discomfort  of  my  wife, 
who  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  had  said  words  reminiscent 
of  the  words  of  Ruth — “Where  you  go  I  will  go,  and  where  you 
lodge  I  will  lodge;  your  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your 
God  my  God.”  The  fact  that  she,  with  the  children,  had  to 
settle  in  Cathedral  House  earlier  than  I,  owing  to  my  having  to 
be  in  Calcutta  to  wind  up  my  work  there,  meant  that  she  was 
the  target  of  some  of  these  mischievous  letters.  But  she  w  as  made 
of  a  firmer  steel  than  her  husband  and  she  faced  these  few  weeks 
with  exemplary  patience  and  courage.  Soon  w;e  made  a  lot  of 
friends  and  Cathedral  House,  with  its  spacious  dimensions, 
proved  very  helpful.  My  wife  has  great  faith  in  cups  of  tea  to 
friends  and  strangers!  The  quality  of  her  tea  attained  a  wide 
notoriety.  We  did  try  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  an  open  house. 
Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  unassuming  Christian  hos¬ 
pitality  is  next  to  godliness. 

The  first  nine  months  passed  in  taking  stock  of  the  financial 
situation,  in  travelling  round  the  struggling  and  straggling 
Diocese,  in  meeting  congregations  and  making  friends  with 
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other  denominations. 

In  the  summer  of  1985  came  the  Lambeth  Conference.  It  was 
a  novel  experience — both  exhilarating  and  frustrating.  Since  the 
Anglican  Communion  is  a  world-wide  and  international  com¬ 
munity,  the  Lambeth  Conference  provides  a  world-wide  and 
international  perspective  to  the  Church.  But  immediately  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  Anglicanism  is  one  of  the  many  un¬ 
happy  and  sinful  divisions  of  the  Church.  The  Bishops  en  masse 
give  the  uncomfortable  impression  of  power  jealously  guarded 
and  privileges  exclusively  enjoyed.  The  English  Bishops  by  and 
large  sounded  conservative  and  wary  of  radical  changes. 

Bishops  from  the  so-called  Churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  provided  variety  and  change,  but  very  few  of 
them  were  vocal  in  the  face  of  formidable  Anglo-Saxon 
eloquence. 

One  or  two  comic  incidents  provided  some  mirth.  One  was 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  woman  photographer  belonging  to 
the  Empire  Loyalists  who  burst  into  the  opening  session  and 
started  shouting  a  protest  against  the  invitation,  as  visitor,  to 
Archbishop  Makarios,  who  incidentally  was  not  there.  Archbi¬ 
shop  Fisher,  the  President,  requested  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  a 
hefty  figure,  to  escort  the  lady  out  of  the  meeting  hall,  which 
he  did  with  great  success.  One  afternoon  a  mentally  deranged 
man  entered  the  large  tents  where  the  afternoon  tea,  with  cakes 
and  pastries,  had  been  put  on  the  plates.  This  was  the  main 
target  of  this  man,  and  within  minutes  a  quantity  of  these 
English  delicacies  disappeared.  From  now  on  the  ‘security’ 
arrangements  at  the  Lambeth  Palace  gate  were  tightened. 

Most  of  the  Bishops  were  lodged  in  fairly  simple  surround¬ 
ings.  The  American  Bishops  were  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
expensive  hotels. 

Lambeth  Conferences  are  consultative  and  advisory,  but 
they  deal  with  topical  subjects  of  their  times.  But  two  remain 
constant,  namely  unity  and  mission.  Although  the  Anglican 
Communion  has  also  waxed  eloquent  on  the  need  for  unity, 
it  has  produced  more  hurdles  in  the  way  of  unity  than  any 
other  non-Roman  confession.  The  Call  to  Unity  in  1920  has 
become  a  classic  statement  of  confession  and  appeal.  But  even 
in  the  case  of  the  Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India/ 
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Pakistan,  which  the  Lambeth  Conferene  of  1958  declared  as 
‘theologically  unexceptionable’  when  it  came  to  taking  a  clear 
stand,  the  question  was  side-tracked.  Some  of  us  felt  deeply 
frustrated.  I  made  my  maiden  speech  on  the  urgent  need  for 
unity  on  the  score  of  the  Church's  credibility  and  missionary 
effectiveness.  I  was  very  sore  and  frustrated,  as  were  many  of 
the  Bishops  from  Asia.  But  one  difficulty  is  that  the  Anglican 
Church  has  no  theology  of  its  own  and  there  is  no  standard 
stance  on  major  issues  of  the  world,  such  as  Church  Unity  or 
War  and  Peace.  My  second  and  last  speech  was  a  piea  for 
total  rejection  of  war,  and  it  was  a  cry  in  the  wilderness. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  significant  results  of  Lambeth  .958 
were  :  a  )  a  concrete  step  to  increase  Inter- Anglican  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Missionary  enterprise  through  the  appointment  of  an 
Advisory  Body  and  an  Executive  Officer  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Stephen  Bayne;  b)  the  Conference  committee  report  on 
‘The  Family  in  Contemporary  Society’  and  particularly 
parenthood.  This  resolution  broke  new  ground,  and  to  this 
day  remains  the  best  available  Christian  statement  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  frightening  population  growth  in  the  world. 

There  were  far  too  many  social  functions  and  some  done 
with  fanfare  and  luxury.  The  Royal  reception  to  the  Bishops 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Buckingham  Palace  was  very  cordial 
and  dignified.  Everyone  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  gracious 
humility  of  the  Queen.  I  have  happy  memories  of  the  Royal 
Garden  Party  which  the  Queen  was  not  able  to  attend  but  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  impressed  everyone  by  his  out¬ 
going  informality.  I  remember  this  occasion  especially  because 
by  chance,  one  must  say  providentially,  I  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Ronald  Harris,  a  friend  of  India,  a  keen  Church  layman, 
and  one  anxious  to  help  some  cause  in  India,  where  he  had  serv¬ 
ed  in  British  Government  service.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  need 
for  starting  an  industrial  mission  in  Bhopal  with  its  Heavy 
Electricals  and  ancillary  industries.  This  he  took  up  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  he  got  his  parish,  St.  Mary  at  Stoke  D’Abernon 
in  Surrey,  to  support  it.  The  generous  help  of  this  parish  made 
it  possible  for  the  Diocese  to  build  a  parson-age-cum-chapel 
building,  and  that  work  still  goes  on. 

Lambeth  also  gave  me  the  chance  to  cultivate  contact  with 
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USPG,  the  CMS,  the  Indian  Church  Aid  Association  (now  called 
South  Asia  Church  Aid  Association),  the  Mother's  Union  etc. 
All  these  contacts  were  to  prove  useful  to  the  Diocese.  With 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  I  was  able  to  discuss  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  ‘the  diocesanisation’  of  the  Chanda  Mission. 

This  visit  to  Britain  also  provided  a  jumping  off  board  for 
my  first  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  Episcopal  Pacifist 
Fellowship  in  the  States  invited  me  to  be  the  chief  speaker  at 
their  annual  retreat  and  meeting  at  Seabury  House.  Perhaps 
at  this  point  I  should  go  back  to  1950  to  indicate  my  connec¬ 
tion  at  Oslo  and  Sevagram  which  confirmed  my  pacifist  faith. 
With  me  pacifism  was  not  a  reasoned  proposition  or  an  emo¬ 
tional  reaction.  It  came  to  me  as  an  intuition  fairly  early  in 
life.  My  understanding  of  Jesus,  His  teachings,  and  above  all 
His  voluntary  death  on  the  Cross,  and  the  vindication  of  His 
way  of  overcoming  evil  by  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection  left  me 
in  no  doubt  that  for  a  committed  Christian  there  was  no  other 
way.  No  amount  of  argument  has  shaken  me  from  that  faith. 
I  cannot  claim  to  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  suffering  and  love; 
nor  can  I  boast  that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  shall  not  fall. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  such  a  fall  for  me  will  be  a  fall  from  grace. 
To  me  the  greatest  source  of  strength  in  this  belief  has  been 
the  fact  that  a  man  called  Gandhi,  who  never  was  a  professed 
Christian,  followed  this  way  of  Jesus  and  demonstrated  to  a 
convincing  extent  the  power  of  non-violence.  I  have  never 
cherished  the  word  ‘non-violence*  itself,  because  it  is  a  negative 
concept.  But,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  ‘love  as  revealed  and  interpreted 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  involves  more  than  we 
have  yet  seen,  that  it  is  the  only  power  by  which  evil  can  be 
overcome,  and  the  only  sufficient  basis  of  human  society.’ 

At  the  end  of  1949  there  was  held  in  two  sessions  at  Shantini- 
ketan  and  Sevagram  a  World  Conference  on  Peace.  Although 
I  did  not  attend  any  of  the  sessions,  my  wife  and  I  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  entertaining  in  our  home  at  Nagpur 
a  group  of  about  15  well-known  Christians  who  had  attended 
the  Conference.  Among  these  were  A.  J.  Muste,  John  Nevin 
Sayre,  Michael  Scott,  Dick  Keithan  and  K.K.  Chandy.  At  an 
informal  discussion  it  was  decided  to  establish  an  Indian 
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F.O.R.  This  was  on  New  Year’s  Day  1950.  I  have  always  cheri¬ 
shed  the  memory  of  that  day  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  pacifist  movement  in  India. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  Seabury  Conference  near  New  York 
in  1958.  It  brought  me  into  contact  with  such  saintly  figures 
as  Bishop  Appleton  Lawrence.  After  this  stimulating  conference 
I  was  able  to  visit  a  number  of  places  and  spoke  about  the 
Nagpur  Diocese,  and  an  informal  group  of  ‘friends’  came  into 
being.  It  was  on  one  of  these  journeys  that  the  owner  and 
driver  of  the  car,  Eleanor  Eaton,  decided  to  come  out  to 
Nagpur  at  her  own  expense  and  to  serve  the  Diocese  on  a 
salary  of  Rs.  250/-  a  month,  which  was  the  salary  of  an  Indian 
priest.  Eleanor  had  been  to  India  before  in  connection  with 
Friends  Service.  She  was  conversant  w'ith  the  keeping  of 
accounts.  We  were  desperately  in  need  of  a  treasurer  as  accounts 
for  three  years  needed  to  be  audited  and  trust  funds  had  to  be 
reimbursed,  their  accumulated  interests  lying  in  current 
accounts.  Eleanor  did  a  magnificent  job  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Chartered  Accountant  sent  later  to 
us  by  the  USPG,  the  Rev.  John  Gilbert.  But  Eleanor  was  very 
much  more  than  accountant.  She  was  a  visionary,  and  every 
conversation  was  fruitful  of  new  ideas.  She  even  prepared  a 
blueprint  for  an  Ashram  and  Agricultural  Community  at 
Patpara  in  the  tribal  district  of  Gondwana.  The  Diocese  was 
greatly  indebted  to  her  for  her  three  years’  devoted  service. 
To  my  wife  and  myself  she  was  a  personal  friend.  Although  an 
Episcopalian,  she  was  never  quite  at  home  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  I  shared  some  of  her  questionings.  On  return  to  the 
States  she  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  she  continues 
to  serve. 

On  return  from  the  States  my  first  undertaking  was  the  repair 
of  the  Cathedral.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  old  British 
days  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  was  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Government.  Therefore  no  fund  was  ever  built  up 
for  this  purpose.  Suddenly  when  Government  help  came  to  an 
end,  the  Diocese  was  hard  put  to  it  to  undertake  the  extensive 
repairs  which  were  urgently  needed.  The  Cathedral  being  ‘the 
Mother  Church’  its  repairs  needed  urgent  attention.  Fortunately 
an  American  parson,  whom  I  had  made  friends  with  on  my  first 
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visit  to  the  States  kindly  sent  a  donation  of  SI ,000.  A  few  more 
amounts  were  attracted  from  here  and  there,  and  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  began  to  look  presentable.  A  maintenance  and  repair  fund 
was  started  with  the  leasing  out  of  a  part  of  the  Cathedral  gro¬ 
und  to  a  car  service  station.  It  soon  appeared  to  me  that  in  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  Diocese  the  church  buildings  and  the  parsonages 
were  in  the  wrong  places!  In  the  old  days  many  of  the  churches 
were  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  European  and  Anglo- 
Indian  communities  connected  with  the  army  or  the  railways, 
and  visiting  chaplains  did  not  need  parsonages.  With  the  gene¬ 
rous  help  of  the  USPG,  church  buildings  at  Gwalior  and  Nain- 
pur  and  Bhopal  were  made  and  with  the  help  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  places  of  worship  were  built  at  Ballarpur 
and  Ahiri.  The  Holy  Redeemer  Church  at  Bhopal  was  enlarged. 
Parsonages  were  built  at  Gwalior,  Bhopal,  Ballarpur  and 
Amraoti.  Among  other  buildings  should  be  mentioned  the 
Diocesan  Office,  the  Nagpur  Bookshop  and  a  double-storey 
building  with  shops  and  offices  for  renting.  A  number  of  build¬ 
ings  at  Patpara  were  renovated  and  the  Garrison  Church  at 
Kamptee  repaired  and  reinforced.  Christ  Church  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools  at  Jabalpur  and  Bishop  Cotton  School,  Nagpur 
made  significant  additions  to  their  plants. 

One  may  question  this  obsession  with  bricks  and  mortar, 
but  buildings  are  essential  for  organised  enterprises,  and  crack¬ 
ed  and  sagging  structures  do  not  bring  glory  to  God.  In  a 
diocese  loaded  with  old  structures  renovation  can  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  renewal.  This  is  how  I  looked  at  this  question. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  schools.  The  Diocese  had  six 
High  Schools.  Three  English  medium  ones  have  been  mentioned. 
The  remaining  three  were  Hindi  medium,  Bandsby  Girl’s  School 
at  Katni,  Emmanuel  Boys’  School  at  Sagar,  and  Satpula  Girls’ 
School  at  Jabalpur.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  pride  to  me  that 
none  of  the  six  high  schools  were  receiving  any  help  either  from 
the  Diocese  or  from  the  missionary  societies.  All  were,  of 
course,  struggling,  but  it  was  a  struggle  with  dignity.  All  of 
them  had  high  standards  in  academic  and  moral  fields. 

The  shortage  of  clergy  turned  my  mind  towards  the  non¬ 
stipendiary  ministry,  for  the  Diocese  had  scant  resources  for  pro¬ 
viding  salaries.  Having  had  the  privilege  of  being  an  ‘honorary’ 
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priest  myself,  and  having  had  before  me  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  Bishop  Sinker,  I  began  to  think  about  the  possibility  of 
launching  this  endeavour.  As  I  thought  further,  I  found  solid 
theological  foundations  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  experience 
of  the  early  church  in  favour  of  non-stipendiary  ministry.  At 
this  time  I  had  not  read  Roland  Allen’s  ‘Voluntary  Clergy’  but 
I  found  myself  drawn  to  the  wisdom  of  such  an  action.  I  felt 
further  supported  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions  have  a  system  of  salaried  ministry.  There 
was  the  further  consideration  of  the  fact  that  older  and  maturer 
people  could  be  used.  The  non-stipendiary  ministry  also  made 
it  possible  for  the  minister  to  be  simultaneously  on  the  internal 
and  external  fronts.  The  system  of  sending  fresh  graduates  for 
three  years  of  ivory  tower  existence  and  then  planting  them  in 
sophisticated  congregations  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  There 
was  one  other  conclusion  which  I  reached  early  with  reference 
to  the  ministry.  The  Bishops  often  wait  for  people  to  offer 
themselves  for  the  ministry.  Our  Master  did  not  wait  for  offers. 
He  went  out  and  summoned  His  disciples.  I  therefore  challenged 
and  invited  quite  a  few  this  way. 

One  of  the  criticisms  made  about  non-stipendiary  ministry 
is  the  possibility  of  indiscipline  or  lack  of  control.  My  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  I  had  more  trouble  from  ministers  receiving  sala¬ 
ries  than  those  who  were  ‘honorary*.  It  is  true  that  the  training 
for  those  engaged  in  earning  their  livelihood  has  to  be  necess¬ 
arily  shorter  and  this  can  give  rise  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  to  undergo  regular  training.  But  jealousy  must 
be  conquered  within  the  Christian  fellowship. 

A  minister  who  earns  his  living  in  some  other  job  obviously 
cannot  give  his  full  time  to  pastoral  work.  But  this  may  not 
necessarily  be  a  bad  thing.  There  is  no  reason  why  pastoral 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  should  not  be 
shared  by  some  of  the  laity. 

With  such  considerations  in  mind  I  went  all  out  to  get  as 
many  non-salaried  clergy  as  possible.  At  one  time  out  of  33 
clergy  14  were  ‘honorary’. 

I  never  had  any  qualms  about  using  certain  women  for  prea¬ 
ching.  I  have  always  prayed  for  the  day  when  women  who  feel 
God’s  call  will  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church. 
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More  things  may  be  wrought  by  women’s  ministry  than  the 
Church  dreams  of! 

The  Bishop  is  called  the  chief  pastor  of  a  Diocese,  and  in 
this  connection  he  has  a  double  responsibility,  towards  the 
clergy  and  towards  the  people.  The  Prayer  Book  has  a  special 
prayer  ‘for  the  Clergy  and  the  People’,  and  it  has  always  amus¬ 
ed  me  that  the  healthful  spirit  of  the  divine  grace  for  which  the 
prayer  is  made  is  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  God’s  action!  The 
petition  is  more  pertinent  in  relation  to  the  Bishops  who  are 
cumbered  about  with  so  many  things  that  the  one  thing  needful 
becomes  of  necessity  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  Bishops  who  are  not  as  a  rule  prone  to  share  or 
devolve  responsibilities  on  others.  Bishop  Ronald  Hall  of  Hong 
Kong  once  wrote  about  the  missionary  job.  “The  missionary’s 
job,  at  its  best,  is  the  happiest  in  the  world;  at  its  worst,  it  is 
like  a  blister  on  a  thirty-mile  walk.”  With  the  administrative 
baggage  entrusted  to  the  Bishops,  for  most  of  them  the  pastoral 
and  evangelistic  responsibility  does  become  a  blister  on  a  thirty- 
mile  walk. 

I  felt  the  pain  of  the  blister  all  the  time.  I  tried  to  make  a 
couple  of  rounds  annually  to  most  congregations  in  the  Diocese 
and  I  did  make  an  effort  to  be  a  friend  to  the  clergy,  but,  now 
I  look  back,  how  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  do  more. 

Talking  about  pastoral  care,  I  feel  that  obsession  with  our 
own  people  can  stand  in  the  way  of  our  concern  for  ‘the  other 
sheep’.  The  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  often  forget  that  they  are 
evangelists,  whatever  else  they  may  be.  The  apostolic  succession 
has  only  meaning  in  terms  of  the  apostolate.  One  of  my  greatest 
regrets  today  is  that  I  made  so  little  contact  with  the  non-Chris¬ 
tian  world.  One  of  the  greatest  besetting  sins  of  the  Anglican 
Episcopate  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  assumption  of  superiority  of 
the  Anglican  order  over  what  is  presumptuously  called  the  non¬ 
conformist  ministry.  Anglicans  often  forget  that  their  own 
Orders  are  questioned  by  a  large  section  of  Christendom. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  moments  of  my  episcopate  were 
the  confirmation  hours,  and  particularly  in  smaller  and  rural 
congregations.  I  never  had  to  lay  hands  on  more  than  30  or  40 
candidates  at  a  time  and  often  on  no  more  than  two  or  three. 
One  of  my  favourite  exhortations  to  the  candidates  was  a  three- 
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tier  slogan:  “Make  Jesus  Christ  the  centre  of  your  life;  make 
the  Church  your  spiritual  home;  make  every  business  your 
Father's  business.” 

From  time  to  time  as  I  pondered  over  the  state  of  the 
Diocese  I  became  quite  conscious  of  its  weaknesses  and  needs. 
But  these  were  my  weaknesses  and  needs  too.  I  used  to  share 
these  though  the  Diocesan  News  Letter  and  more  especially  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Standing  Committee  and  the  Diocesan 
Council.  After  the  seventh  year  of  my  ministry  as  Bishop  in  the 
Diocese  and  the  fourth  Diocesan  Council,  I  made  use  of  the 
numbers  4  and  7  as  good  biblical  figures,  and  shared  my 
concern  under  four  headings  each  containing  seven  points,  the 
4  headings  being,  ‘Seven-fold  Gratitude  to  God’,  ‘Seven  fold 
Confession  of  our  failures’,  ‘Seven-fold  Intercession  for  our 
urgent  need’,  and  ‘Seven-fold  Resolve.’  I  may  make  bold  to 
share  the  Seven-fold  Resolve  which  in  a  way  sums  up  the  other 
concerns. 

“1.  We  resolve,  with  God’s  help,  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  homes  and  families  by  engaging  regularly  in  and 
encouraging  family  prayers,  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
regular  attendance  at  public  worship  in  the  church  and 
participation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  after  self-examination. 

2.  We  resolve,  with  God’s  help,  to  support  the  church  and 
those  appointed  over  us  in  holy  things  by  our  prayers, 
and  by  giving  at  least  5%  of  our  income. 

3.  We  resolve,  by  God’s  grace,  to  take  part  in  at  least  one 
project  of  service  in  the  cause  of  the  nation  and  country. 

4.  We  resolve,  with  God’s  help,  to  share  with  at  least  one 
non-Christian  brother  or  sister  every  month  a  Christian 
book,  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  or  a  tract,  and  find 
opportunity  to  share  with  him  or  her  our  faith  in  Christ. 

5.  We  resolve,  with  God’s  help,  to  encourage  young  people, 
especially  those  we  know,  to  offer  themselves  for  Christian 
service. 

6.  We  resolve,  with  God’s  grace,  as  much  as  lies  in  us  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men,  and  to  be  used  as  instruments 
of  reconciliation,  where  there  has  been  conflict  and  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  family,  in  the  parish,  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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7.  We  resolve,  with  God’s  help,  to  pray  and  work  for  the 

*  healing  of  divisions  in  the  church  and  for  the  unity  of 
Christian  people.” 

I  have  already  given  some  account  of  my  unorthodox  ways 
as  an  Anglican.  This  was  not  a  conscious  effort  to  be  different 
nor  an  indulgence  in  non-conforming  exhibitionism.  It  was 
governed  by  a  desire  to  break  down  at  least  some  of  the  barriers 
which  divide  Christians.  I  tried  to  act  as  far  as  possible  within 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  although  strangely  enough  I 
had  been  exhorted  by  the  then  Metropolitan  to  be  ‘Anglican 
first  and  anything  else  afterwards’,  I  felt  I  mubt  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  I  may  have  been  foolish  or  ill-advised  at 
times,  but  I  tried  to  be  honest.  Unity  of  the  Church  was  for  me 
a  dogma  and  a  goal.  Therefore,  I  considered  it  one  of  my 
solemn  responsibilities  to  prepare  the  Diocese  for  Church  Union 
in  North  India.  This  I  tried  to  do  by  the  words  I  spoke  and  by 
the  words  I  wrote. 

Although  my  leanings  were  well  known  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  be  made  the  Convener  of  the  CIPBC  delegation  to 
the  Church  Union  Negotiating  Committee  as  well  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  General  Council  in  1960.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  exert  whatever  influence  I  possessed  in  favour 
of  Church  Union  both  at  the  Provincial  and  the  Diocesan 
levels. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  Nagpur  Diocese  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Church  Union  movement.  It  was  at  the 
1944  Session  of  the  General  Council  at  Nagpur  that  the  Church 
of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  as  it  was  then  called,  took  the 
final  decision  to  let  its  four  dioceses  in  South  India  join  the  CSI. 
It  was  at  Pachmarhi  that  the  final  4th  revised  edition  of  the 
Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India/Pakistan  was  adopted  by 
the  Negotiating  Committee  in  1965.  Due  to  the  illness  of  the 
Chairman,  I  was  elected  Chairman  for  this  important  session. 
It  was  again  at  Nagpur  in  January  1970  that  the  final  session 
of  the  Negotiating  Committee  was  held  and  it  was  at  Nagpur 
that  the  happy  consummation  of  the  Union  took  place  on 
Advent  Sunday  1970.  To  have  played  some  little  part  in  this 
great  movement  of  the  spirit  has  been  one  of  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  and  satisfying  aspects  of  my  life  as  Bishop  of  Nagpur. 
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The  Diocese  had  given  in  no  uncertain  terms  its  verdict  in 
favour  of  union  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Church  of  North 
India  was  a  good  moment  to  sing  my  swan  song  to  the  Diocese 
and  chant  my  Nunc  Dimittis  to  the  Church  of  North  India. 
There  was  only  one  deep  regret,  that  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Southern  Asia,  for  reasons  known  to  herself,  withdrew  from  a  . 
Union  to  which  it  had  given  legally  its  full  consent. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Church  of  North  India  was  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  event.  It  drew  the  goodwill  of  the  Government 
and  the  public.  The  local  newspapers  gave  considerable  space 
to  the  proceedings  commenting  on  the  solemnity  and  dignity 
of  the  services.  The  local  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  Clergy  gave  great  assistance  and  participated  in  the 
services.  Their  Seminary  was  lent  for  the  retreat  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  CNI  Bishops.  About  60  overseas  visitors, 
many  of  them  official  representatives  of  their  churches  and 
missions,  attended.  Indigenous  cultural  programmes  lent  an 
additional  charm  to  the  occasion,  and  All  India  Radio  prepared 
a  special  documentary.  A  colourful  film  was  prepared  by  the 
CARAVS  and  still  draws  crowds. 

Although  retired  from  the  bishopric  of  Nagpur  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  to  continue  to  further  the  interests  of  the  CNI  in  Great 
Britain,  where  I  was  to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  service  of  the 
USPG. 

This  very  sketchy  account  of  my  life  as  Bishop  cannot  con¬ 
clude  without  mentioning  the  part  my  wife  played.  Apart  from 
her  own  work  as  Mothers’  Union  Secretary  and  family  res¬ 
ponsibilities,  Lovinia  made  the  Cathedral  House  a  place  of 
welcome  to  friends  and  strangers.  She  developed  a  garden  and 
a  lawn  to  make  the  surroundings  attractive.  One  of  the  great 
joys  of  our  life  was  to  be  able  to  entertain  innumerable  men 
and  women,  youth  and  children  from  every  spectrum  of  society. 
Some  of  the  visitors  to  our  home  are  well  remembered  because 
of  the  joy  and  benediction  they  brought.  One  such  was  Gover¬ 
nor  Sri  Prakasa,  who,  although  a  strict  vegetarian,  happily 
settled  down  to  eat  with  those  who  were  not.  He  joined  in  the 
singing  and  prayers,  and  he  expressed  his  preference  for  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  authorised  version!  I  so  well  remember 
Archbishop  Eugene  D’Souza  and  Archbishop  Raymond  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  former  with  with  his  grace  and 
charming  humour  and  the  latter  with  his  encyclopaedic  know¬ 
ledge  and  stimulating  conversation,  have  left  lasting  memories 
of  their  visits.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Eric  Trapp  of  the  USPG  found 
a  welcome  respite  in  our  home  from  their  hectic  tour  of  this 
country.  They  shared  their  missionary  vision  for  India. 

Once  a  group  of  Australian  youth,  having  got  stranded  in 
Nagpur,  landed  at  the  Cathedral  House  and  were  happy  to 
have  washing  and  cleaning  facilities  and  a  few  square  meals. 
We  entertained  several  conferences  of  women  from  the  whole 
Province.  At  one  of  these  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christa 
Mahila  Dharma  Sangh  and  its  headquarters  at  Christa  Mahila 
Sadan.  A  pattern  of  women's  work  in  which  the  Mothers 
Union  was  a  part,  was  evolved  in  preparation  for  the  united 
church  which  was  yet  to  come. 

The  first  youth  leadership  training  course  for  the  Province 
was  held  in  our  home.  Out  of  this  developed  our  Provincial 
Youth  Work. 

The  most  exciting  time  we  had  in  1961  was  when  a  number 
of  Anglican  Bishops  and  Mission  Secretaries  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  on  their  way  to  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  New  Delhi,  lived  with  us  for  a  few 
days  to  consult  together  about  the  ‘missionary  strategy’  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Among  the  guests  were  Bishop  Stephen 
Bayne  (and  his  wife)  later  to  be  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  the  Archbishop  of  New  Zealand,  full  of 
fun  and  stories,  Bishop  Allison,  later  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Canon  Sulston,  Asia  Secretary  of  the  USPG,  Canon  Coalstrake 
of  Australia  and  a  few  others.  Out  of  their  consultation  held 
in  the  Cathedral  emerged  the  outlines  of  an  inter-Anglican 
missionary  movement  which  was  later  to  be  known  as  Mutual 
Responsibility  and  Interdependence  in  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Their  presence  in  Nagpur  provided  an  occasion  for  inviting 
some  prominent  citizens,  including  the  Mayor,  to  meet  them. 
The  spacious  lawn  lent  an  ideal  setting. 

Our  Metropolitans,  Mukerjee  and  later,  De  Mel,  looked 
forward  to  visiting  our  home  and  their  presence  was  always  a 
benediction. 
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Among  others  that  I  remember  I  must  mention  Douglas 
Steer,  the  well  known  American  pacifist  and  Anthony  Brooks, 
the  English  Raja  of  Sarawak,  a  charming  character  with  a 
passion  for  world  peace. 

Lovinia  often  had  in  the  home  an  old  retired  nurse  and 
midwife,  called  Annubai.  Another  was  Devibai.  They  always 
brought  a  quiet  charm  and  dignity.  It  was  a  sheer  delight  to 
have  children's  parties.  We  were  never  devoid  of  pets,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry.  What  delight  and  comfort  the  animals  and  birds 
added  to  our  life. 

The  unassuming  soul  of  hospitality  was  Lovinia.  She  kept 
the  teapot  boiling  and  gained  some  notoriety  for  the  quality  of 
her  tea. 

Hospitality  is  a  Christian  virtue  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  although  occasionally  there  may  come  wolves  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  more  often  one  is  likely  to  entertain  angels  unawares. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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Lambeth  1968 

I  have  already  said  something  about  the  Lambeth  Confe¬ 
rence  1958.  In  1968  came  the  next  Lambeth  Conference,  so 
different  from  1958  in  spirit  and  in  grace.  In  the  10  years  that 
had  elapsed  a  number  of  things  had  happened  to  bring  about 
the  difference.  For  one  thing,  Michael  Ramsay  had  succeeded 
Fisher  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  President  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  can  set  the  tone  of  the  proceedings  even 
though  he  cannot  substantially  influence  the  decisions.  In  1958 
Michael  Ramsay,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  was  a  sworn  enemy 
of  the  North  India  Plan  of  Union.  I  remember  sitting  next  to 
him  at  lunch.  We  started  talking  about  the  hostile  stand  taken 
in  the  debate,  and  he  re-affirmed  his  resolve  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  oppose  it.  I  also  remember  saying  to  him,  “Your 
Grace,  you*  have  only  to  come  to  India  once  and  you  will 
change  your  views.”  I  have  never  claimed  to  be  a  fortune-teller, 
but  in  this  case  the  prognostication  came  true,  for  when  Ram¬ 
say,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  came  to  India  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Third  Assembly  in  1961  and  stayed  over 
for  a  visit  to  a  few  places,  his  ideas  about  Church  Union,  not 
only  in  India  but  everywhere,  underwent  a  radical  transfor¬ 
mation.  In  1968,  when  he  presided  over  the  Conference,  he  was 
obviously  all  for  union,  but  never  at  the  cost  of  truth  and 
holiness. 

In  1968  Lambeth  Palace  was  no  longer  the  Mecca  of  the 
Anglican  world.  Tradition  was  broken  and  the  conference  was 
held  in  the  Church  House  in  the  Dean’s  Yard.  The  meeting 
hall  being  circular,  it  was  easier  to  spot  and  see  the  speakers. 
Division  of  opinion  on  important  issues  could  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  entrances  marked  ‘Yes’  and  ‘No’. 

What  made  Lambeth  1968  an  ecumenical  rather  than  an 
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Anglican  deliberation  was  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
invitees  from  all  the  important  Confessions  and  a  considerable 
number  of  clerical  and  lay  consultants,  who  were  experts  or 
knowledgeable  in  their  fields.  These  invitees  were  given  not 
only  the  right  of  the  floor,  but  also  the  right  to  make  their 
contribution  in  the  sectional  meetings.  The  Episcopal  delegates 
from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  who  were  much  larger 
in  number  this  time,  were  fairly  vocal.  Comically  enough,  there 
was  only  one  single  female  in  the  entire  Conference! 

The  Vatican  Council  had  not  only  released  a  new  spirit  of 
ecumenism  which  had  taken  the  world  by  storm,  but  had  also 
set  the  main  theme  for  many  conferences,  namely,  Renewal  or, 
the  word  used  by  John  XXIII,  Aggiornamento.  With  Renewal 
as  the  main  Theme,  Lambeth  1968  concentrated  on  ‘The 
Renewal  of  the  Church  in  Faith’,  ‘Renewal  of  the  Church  in 
Ministry’  and  ‘The  Renewal  of  the  Church  in  Unity’.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  and  result  of  the  first  was  disappointing;  of  the  second 
not  exciting  except  for  the  fact  that  deaconesses  were  condescen¬ 
dingly  counted  within  the  ordained  (231  for  183  against) 
ministry;  the  third  was  really  exciting.  There  was  quite  a  spicy 
debate  with  the  Indian  Metropolitan,  De  Mel.  No  one  can  forget 
his  remark  that  the  British  Bishops  wanted  union  to  the  last 
Indian!  His  reference  to  their  rabbit-like  behaviour  brought  a 
storm  of  protest  by  some  English  Bishops  headed  by  Trevor 
Huddleston,  the  Bishop  of  Stepney. 

The  only  other  subjects  in  which  1  was  interested  were  the 
following  : 

(a)  Two  resolutions  (Nos.  39  and  41)  regarding  the  Episco¬ 
pate,  the  first  regarding  the  need  for  training  for  this  office, 
and  the  other  emphasising  the  need  for  the  radical  re¬ 
examination  of  titles,  honours  and  style  of  living  associated 
with  episcopacy.  It  was  amusing  that  during  the  debate  on 
the  second  subject  the  Bishop  of  West  Missouri  addressed 
the  President  as  ‘dear  first  among  equals’  ! 

(b)  The  replacement  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Missionary 
Strategy  by  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  of  which 
Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons  and  lay  persons  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  were  to  be  members.  The  Secretary  was 
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to  be  called  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  instead  of  Exe¬ 
cutive  Officer  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

(c)  A  Wider  Ordained  Ministry  (Res  33). 

(d)  Referring  to  a  resolution  on  a  Supplementary  Ministry  by 
Lambeth  '958,  the  Conference  recommended  ‘a  wider  and 
more  confident  use  of  this  ministry’.  My  own  speech  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  inclusion  of  the  episcopate  in  this  ministry  was 
heard  with  silence  but  for  the  lone  appreciative  voice  of  the 
Bishop  of  Woolwich  1 

(d)  There  was  a  welcome  debate  on  the  development  of 
Women’s  Fellowships  and  a  resolution  (No.  30)  commended 
the  extension  of  these  associations.  The  Mothers’  Union 
received  little  or  no  attention.  It  was  felt  that  the  interest 
of  the  Mothers’  Union  could  be  safeguarded  within  this 
wider  fellowship. 

(e)  Nothing  very  new  or  exciting  was  said  about  Responsible 
Parenthood  but  the  Resolustion  No.  15  of  1938  was 
reaffirmed. 

Pope  Paul’s  Humani  Vitae  was  issued,  while  the  Lambeth 
1968  was  in  session.  This  led  to  a  heated  debate.  The  Roman 
Catholic  observers — at  least  some  of  them —  were  embarrassed 
by  the  stand  taken  by  the  Pope  in  the  face  of  a  high-powered 
Commission  recommending  change  in  its  traditional  stand  on 
contraception.  While  appreciating  the  Pope’s  concern  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  marriage,  the  Conference 
respectfully  disagreed  with  him  on  his  complete  rejection  of 
artificial  contraception. 

There  was  some  question  whether  the  Conference  should 
issue  a  message.  Finally,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
one  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Anglican  Commu¬ 
nion.  Perhaps  two  brief  quotations  will  indicate  the  substance 
of  the  message.  “We  live  in  a  world  which  will  no  longer  accept 
widespread  want  and  poverty;  a  world  in  which  inherited  insti¬ 
tutions  and  traditional  ways  of  thought  are  increasingly  ques¬ 
tioned.  Even  in  the  realm  of  theology,  the  familiar  teaching 
through  which  ordinary  Christians  learned  their  faith  is  being 
re-examined  and  in  part  rejected  by  some  theologians.”  “Our 
message  is  a  message  of  hope.  God  is  active  in  His  world.” 
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Fortunately,  there  were  fewer  outside  social  engagements, 
and  Dr.  Ramsay  gave  a  very  high  devotional  tone  to  all  the 
proceedings.  Although  not  essentially  a  Committee  and  Con¬ 
ference  man,  he  presided  splendidly,  not  choking  any  legitimate 
discussion  but  giving  it  the  needed  direction. 

One  last  memory  of  the  Lambeth  1968  which  remains  w  ith 
me  is  that  of  the  open-air  Communion  Service  in  Thanksgiving 
for  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel,  held  at  White  City  Stadium  on 
Monday  the  19th  August  at  7  p.m.;  the  main  preacher  being 
Hasan  Dahgani,  the  Bishop  of  Iran.  Several  thousand  people 
joined  the  Bishops  and  the  visitors. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Anglican  Congress,  Toronto, 


I  must  now  go  back  five  years  to  share  my  impressions  of 
this  fascinating  gathering. 

This  was  the  Second  Congress  within  the  Anglican  family, 
the  first  being  at  Minneapolis  in  1954. 

Evidently,  the  genesis  of  these  Congresses  lay  in  a  twofold 
reason,  the  first  being  the  need  for  fellowship  between  the 
Lambeth  Conferences  which  occurred  once  in  ten  years. 
Secondly,  the  Lambeth  Conferences  being  exclusively  episcopal 
in  membership,  there  was  need  for  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  to  be  heard. 

Toronto  1963  was  my  first  experience  of  an  Anglican  Cong- 
ress,  and  it  was  something  of  a  real  surprise  to  me  to  be  asked 
to  give  one  of  the  theme  addresses  and  even  more  surprising 
was  the  subject  which  I  was  given  — ‘The  Church’s  Mission  to 
the  World  on  the  Political  Frontier'.  The  other  theme  addresses 
were — ‘The  Church’s  Mission  to  the  World  on  the  Religious 
Frontier’,  by  Max  Warren,  ‘The  Church's  Mission  to  the  World 
on  the  Cultural  Frontier'  by  John  Lawrence  and  ‘The  Challenge 
of  the  Frontiers  — Training  for  Action’  by  F.C.  Synge,  ‘The 
Challenge  of  the  Frontiers — Organizing  for  Action’  by  Stephen 
Bayne,  and  ‘The  Vocation  of  the  Anglican  Communion’  by 
Howard  A.  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  Global  Odessey  which 
someone  called  Global  Oddity ,  because  of  the  protest  made 
about  certain  references  in  it  to  the  Arab  world. 

Each  theme  address  was  followed  by  a  panel  discussion  and 
comments  from  the  floor.  There  was  a  special  session  for  com¬ 
menting  on  the  ‘Mutual  Responsibility  and  Inter-dependence 
in  the  Body  of  Christ’ — a  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Missionary  Executives.  An  assessment  of  a  large 
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gathering  like  this  is  difficult.  I  think  I  can  agree  with  the 
Editor  of  the  Congress  Report  when  he  says,  “1  can  safely  say 
that  for  the  thousands  of  delegates  and  visitors  who  took  part 
in  the  recent  Anglican  Congress  ..the  mention  of  Toronto  will 
evoke  memories  of  stirring  challenges  sounded  and  accepted, 
of  new  duties  faced  and  acknowledged,  of  hard  questions  put 
and  strange  paths  explored.”  And  again,  “The  Congress  was  a 
moving,  disturbing,  exciting  experience,  and  even  the  least 
sensitive  participant  could  hardly  remain  untouched  by  what 
he  said  and  heard.”  I  shall  not  call  myseli  one  of  the  least 
sensitive  participants,  and  so  I  must  share  my  own  reaction  as 
one  involved  in  the  programme.  To  me,  accustomed  to  attend¬ 
ing  large  conferences,  the  three  outstanding  features  of  the 
Congress  were: — 

(a)  The  stimulating  theme  address  by  Max  Warren.  No 
one  can  forget  the  inimitable  way  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  glory  and  humility  that  should  characterise  the 
Anglican  Communion.  Max  Warren  ended  by  men¬ 
tioning  three  challenges  facing  the  Church,  ihc  first, 
the  challenge  of  co-existence.  “The  walls  of  Jericho  are 
not  falling  down  at  the  blast  of  the  Gospel  trumpet. 
The  great  ethnic  religions  of  the  world  are  certainly 
resurgent,  even  if  it  is  premature  to  describe  them  as 
renaissant.”  The  second  is  the  challenge  of  the  nation¬ 
state.  “To  arrive  at  the  right  balance  between  the  local 
and  universal  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  testing 
tasks  facing  the  Church  down  the  centuries.  It  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  facing  the  Church 
today.”  The  third  is  the  challenge  of  attitude  to  men  of 
other  faiths  or  no  faith  in  relation  to  evangelistic  res¬ 
ponsibility.  “This  will  be  a  difficult  challenge  to  meet, 
if  it  is  to  be  met  with  complete  spiritual  integrity,  and 
with  utter  loyalty  to  our  Lord.” 

(b)  The  second  thing  that  moved  me  was  Archbishop 
Ramsay’s  prophetic  and  deeply  challenging  statement: 
“The  Church  that  lives  to  itself,  will  die  by  itself.” 

(c)  In  the  Congress  Message,  which  1  found  more  appealing 
than  the  later  one  issued  by  Lambeth  ’68,  1  particularly 
liked  the  following  sentences:— “Anglicans  cannot  live 
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in  isolation.  Some  of  our  dioceses  are  now  preparing 
to  enter  into  unity  with  other  churches.  In  this  new 
life  we  shall  seek  to  offer  them  our  support  and  our 
fellowship.”  “We  pledge  our  active  support  for  all 
those  who  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  witnessing 
for  Christ  by  their  courageous  stand  against  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  segregation.  We  are  ashamed  that  barriers 
of  race  should  still  persist  in  the  life  of  the  Church.” 
In  the  light  of  this  statement  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  generally  to  the 
assistance  given  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to 
groups  in  South  Africa  which  are  struggling  to  abolish 
racism. 

Let  these  memories  of  the  Anglican  Congress  at  Toronto  in 
1963  be  crowned  with  a  moving  sentences  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury’s  address  in  the  closing  session.  “After  all,  if  we 
are  called  to  represent  Christ  to  a  very  broken  world,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  our  hearts  must  be  broken  in  the  process.” 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  hearts  were  broken. 

Following  the  Congress,  Archbishop  Sabiti  of  Uganda  and 
myself  were  asked  to  speak  at  a  large  follow-up  meeting  in  the 
Diocese  of  Niagara.  The  first  sight  of  that  massive  falls  was 
itself  an  unforgettable  experience.  I  toured  round  the  diocese 
and  at  a  final  meeting  at  Hamilton,  the  See-city  of  the  diocese, 
I  was  presented  with  a  cheque  for  $1,000  which  went  into  my 
Discretionary  Fund.  This  contact  brought  in,  due  to  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  Bishop  Bagnall,  another  $1,000  later,  which  was  used 
to  further  the  distribution  of  Christian  literature  in  the  diocese. 


CHAPTER  XI 


At  the  Vatican  Council 


The  year  1963  turned  out  to  be  for  me  packed  with  exciting 
experiences.  One  of  these  certainly  was  a  short  attendance  of 
two  and  a  half  weeks  at  the  Vatican  Council  as  one  of  the 
observers  on  behalf  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
invitation  from  Dr.  Vissert  Hooft  while  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  WCC  Central  Committee  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
following  the  Anglican  Congress  was  another  surprise  which  in 
the  loving  providence  of  God  was  vouchsafed  to  me.  As  1  had 
a  number  of  engagements  lined  up,  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
more  than  tw'o  and  a  half  weeks — all  too  short  a  period—  but 
enough  to  breathe  the  new  air  that  had  begun  to  sweep  over 
the  Roman  Catholic  world.  This  was  the  second  Session  of  the 
Council.  The  fearless  and  saintly  John  XX1I1  had  been  called 
to  higher  service,  but  between  the  brief  pontificate  what  flood 
gates  of  spiritual  revolution  he  had  opened!  The  effects  of  it  had 
been  felt  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Catholicism.  The  Italian 
Consulate  was  very  kind  and  a  visa  (gratis)  was  granted  without 
delay  and  the  trans- Atlantic  flight  was  quick  and  comfortable, 
and  soon  I  was  reporting  my  arrival  at  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  the  Vatican  City  which 
the  late  Pope  John  had  created.  I  was  warmly  received  and  1 
was  accommodated  in  the  friendly  hostel  run  by  the  Waldensian 
Church.  An  Anglican  being  entertained  by  a  Waldensian  insti¬ 
tution  to  attend  a  Roman  Catholic  conference  was  itself  to  me 
a  symbol  of  the  hunger  for  Christian  unity  that  characterises 
all  committed  Christians,  and  was  also,  in  some  sense,  a 
growing  expression  of  the  given  unity  in  Christ. 

Jhe  hospitality  and  courtesy  accorded  to  the  observers  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Even  the  armed  Swiss  Guards  of  the 
Vatican  Palace  stood  at  attention  for  any  of  us,  especially  those 
with  a  bit  of  purple  on!  As  the  proceedings  were  in  Latin, 
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special  arrangement  was  made  for  interpreters  to  help  small 
groups  of  observers.  It  must  also  be  said  that  we  were  not  just 
‘silent  listeners  to  every  conversation'.  There  were  special  meet¬ 
ings  organised  by  the  Secretariat  for  Unity,  in  which  we  were 
free  to  express  our  opinions  on  the  proceedings  and  discussions, 
and  these  were  transmitted  to  those  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Council. 

In  the  opening  session,  Pope  Paul  VI  addressed  words  of 
verv  warm  welcome  to  the  observers.  His  opening  address, 
marked  by  deep  Christian  insight  and  humanity,  will  be  long 
remembered.  The  most  moving  part  was  the  closing  one  which 
1  later  often  quoted,  and  which  runs  like  this: — 

“The  answer  is  Christ:  Christ  from  whom  we  begin;  Christ 
who  is  both  the  road  we  travel  and  our  guide  on  the  way; 
Christ,  our  hope  and  our  final  end... Let  there  be  no  other 
guiding  light  for  the  gathering  but  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world. 
Let  the  interest  of  our  minds  be  turned  to  no  other  truth  but 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  our  one  master." 

Hans  Rung,  whom  it  was  a  great  joy  to  meet,  later  wrote: 
"Starting  from  this  Christo-centric  point  of  departure,  the 
Council  is  set  the  following  four  principal  tasks:  (1)  A  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  Church's  understanding  of  herself;  (d)  Renewal  of  the 
Church;  (3)  The  restoration  of  unity  betw  een  all  Christians;  (4) 
Dialogue  between  the  Church  and  the  men  of  our  times". 

This  is  not  the  p’ace  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
and  a  half  weeks  that  1  was  there,  but  a  few  general  impressions 
are  worth  recording.  There  was,  on  the  whole,  a  relaxed  atmos¬ 
phere  which  found  its  clearest  expression  in  the  ‘Coca  Cola  Bar’ 
to  which  many  Bishops  resorted  even  during  the  sessions.  The 
Bar  was  open  to  the  observ  ers,  and  in  the  informal  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  interesting  gossip  was  heard  and  ideas  exchanged. 
It  was  there  that  Bishop  Roberts,  formerly  of  Bombay,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rebel,  sought  me  out  and  had  a  chat.  There  were  a 
few  who  found  the  Latin  proceedings  unintelligible  and  boring 
and  said  so;  among  these  was  Cardinal  Rushing  of  the 
U.S  A. 

One  of  the  most  enjovab’e  and  inspiring  experiences  for  me 
was  the  excursion  to  Assisi  which  the  Secretariat  for  Unity  had 
organised  tor  the  observers.  In  the  special  bus  taking  us  to 
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Assisi  I  happened  to  sit  next  to  Bishop  Willibrand,  now  a  Car¬ 
dinal  and  Chairman  of  the  Secretariat.  I  found  him  very  liberal 
and  ‘progressive'  in  his  views.  I  took  this  opportunity  to  pull 
his  leg  a  bit  but  in  a  courteous  and  serious  manner.  I  said  that 
I  had  not  understood  why  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  insisted 
on  clerical  celibacy  when  Peter,  who  holds  the  place  of  primacy 
was  from  the  N.T.  evidence  a  married  man.  His  answer  sur¬ 
prised  me,  for  he  said  words  to  this  effect,  “It  is  not  a  theolo¬ 
gical  principle  but  practical  economics,”  and  how  true  it  is. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  insisting  on  clerical  celibacy 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Orders  of  men  and  women,  has  been  able 
to  support  its  far-flung  enterprise  in  this  way,  ensuring  at  the 
same  time  an  example  of  devotion  and  self-surrender.  The  visit 
to  Assisi  was  spiritually  refreshing  as  we  visited  sights  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  memory  of  St.  Francis.  I  was  particularly  moved 
to  visit  the  open  balcony  where  St.  Francis  is  said  to  have 
composed  his  ‘Canticle  of  the  Sun’,  and  his  well-known  prayer, 
‘Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  thy  peace’  which  is  printed  on 
beautiful  cards.  The  donkey  in  flesh  and  in  picture  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  Saint's  humlity  and  his  love  for  animals  and 
birds.  We  were  given  our  mid-day  meal  in  the  refectory  of  the 
monastery,  and  in  our  honour  the  monks  were  given  a  little 
relaxation  from  their  strict  discipline.  One  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  things  wh:ch  the  Saint  has  inspired  is  the  importance  of 
the  laity,  which,  since  the  Council,  has  come  into  a  new  promi¬ 
nence.  Another  aspect  of  St.  Francis’  ministry  was  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  St.  Clare,  a  noble  lady  of  Assisi,  who  accepted  his 
ideals  and  founded  a  society  for  women  centred  at  St.  Domiano. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  have  played  a  very  important  part 
in  encouraging  vocations  among  women.  How  I  wish 
we  had  something  like  this  in  the  non-Roman  Churches  in 
India! 

Another  very  happy  experience  was  our  audience  with  the 
Pope.  Breaking  a  well-established  tradition,  Pope  Paul  invited 
us  into  his  private  library.  He  stood  at  the  door  to  receive  us 
and  to  shake  hands  with  every  visitor.  Our  conversation  was 
through  an  interpreter,  and  centred  on  ecumenical  relations. 
At  the  end  the  Pope  gave  to  each  one  of  us  a  medal  with  the 
figure  of  Pope  John  XXIII  and  invited  us  all  to  say  with  him 
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‘The  Lord’s  Prayer’.  Of  course,  we  saw  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Papal  Palace,  the  art  gallery  and  the  magnificent 
library  and  the  Consistory  where  the  Popes  are  elected. 

Our  fiee  time  was  used  in  sight-seeing.  In  Rome  every  nook 
and  corner  has  centuries  of  Christian  history,  and  the  city  is 
rich  in  sacred  places.  I  did  a  lot  of  roaming  about  myself.  I 
managed  to  visit  the  Catacombs,  the  Church  of  ‘Quo  Vadis?  * 
in  which  hangs  a  large  picture  of  St.  Peter  crucified  head  down¬ 
wards,  the  Ostian  Way  where  Paui  and  possibly  Peter  were 
martyred,  the  Colosseum  with  the  memories  of  the  early  martyrs. 
St.  Peter’s  itself  has  vast  treasures,  the  moving  statue  of  our 
Lord  in  the  arms  of  His  Mother  by  Michaelangelo.  The  tomb 
of  John  XXIII  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  We  saw  some 
interesting  ruins  which  are  being  dug  up  near  and  under  St. 
Peter’s.  Of  course,  the  wealth  and  pomp  is  incredible  and  so 
out  of  keeping  with  One  who  did  not  have  a  place  to  lay  down 
his  head.  No  wonder  that  an  important  session  of  the  Council 
was  given  to  discussing  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  the  poor 
Bride  of  Christ. 

Rome  presents  extraordinary  contrasts — A  holy  city  with 
open  profligacy,  part  of  a  country  where  the  official  religion 
frowns  upon  Communism,  and  yet  having  the  largest  Commu¬ 
nist  political  party  next  to  USSR !  Unlimited  wealth  and  dire 
poverty. 

As  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Second  Session,  one 
could  only  agree  with  Hans  Kung’s  later  remark:  “The  spirit 
of  the  second  session  w'as  if  anything  better  than  that  of  the 
first...  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Second  Session 
ended  with  morale  as  high  as  when  it  began.”  As  for  the  results, 
one  can  only  say  that  the  discussions  on  the  collegiality  of 
Bishops,  the  reform  of  the  Liturgy,  the  diminishing  importance 
of  the  Curia,  and  dialogue  with  non-Roman  Catholics,  both 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  have  already  had  important  conse¬ 
quences.  They  have  arisen  from  the  wind  of  change  in  the 
Council  which  Kung  has  aptly  called  ‘an  unexpected,  undeserved 
miracle  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the 
World  Council  Central  Committee  to  which  I  was  appointed 
as  one  of  the  WCC  official  observers  to  the  Vatican  Council. 
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This  meeting  was  noted  for  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  a 
report  was  made  on  the  Vatican  Council  and  relationships 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  pressures  of  Orthodox 
delegates  from  socialist  countries  was  physically  felt  and  their 
self-consciousness  was  understandable.  They  were  keen  to  get 
recorded  an  Orthodox  point  of  view  on  almost  every  issue.  The 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism— the  new  name  of 
the  IMC  since  the  merger  in  New  Delhi,  about  which  I  shall 
say  something  presently— had  a  strong  missionary  emphasis  but 
the  word  ‘mission’,  as  they  had  experienced  it  in  the  proselytis¬ 
ing  of  the  Orthodox  by  other  denominations,  was  almost  a 
dirty  word  to  them.  The  World  Council  had  launched  a  study 
of  proselytism  and  the  Orthodox  were  naturally  very  sensitive 
about  it. 

The  Vatican  Council  interlude  over,  I  set  out  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  tour  of  the  Union  States,  from  North  to  South  and  from 
East  to  West, — a  tour  arranged  by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconci¬ 
liation  in  the  States.  I  can  recall  only  a  few  incidents  and  ex¬ 
periences.  The  journeys  by  air,  train,  and  car  were  carefully 
arranged.  One  w'as  when  we  were  flying  towards  Denver  where 
the  plane  was  a  bit  shaky.  As  we  were  about  to  land,  the  pilot 
said,  “We  have  brought  you  safely  in  the  air.  Take  care  on  the 
land.”  In  a  country  where  road  accidents  can  be  calculated  in 
advance,  the  pilot’s  remark  was  not  only  justifiable  but  a  clever 
piece  of  propaganda  on  behalf  of  his  airline!  The  other  was  a 
hurriedly  arranged  helicopter  hop  to  Los  Angeles  as  there  was 
not  enough  time  by  car  in  crowded  traffic  to  reach  the  airport 
in  time.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  this  camel-like  take  off 
and  landing.  Unfortunately,  the  helicopter  developed  a  leak 
soon  after  taking  off  and  had  to  return  to  its  base.  Another  one 
was  commandered,  which  landed  me  just  in  time.  The  view 
from  the  helicopter  was  unforgettable  and  the  small  company  of 
fellow-travellers  quite  congenial. 

In  this  extensive  journey  I  addressed  many  meetings, 
preached  in  many  services,  attended  quite  a  few  conferences  and 
made  many  friends.  In  some  ways  the  nature  of  my  pacifist 
addresses  were  sharpened  by  the  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of 
President  John  Kennedy.  I  was  actually  in  Dallas  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fateful  November  22  and  had,  in  fact,  seen  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  his  retinue  alight  from  his  special  plane  at  the  Dallas 
Airport  coming  from  Fort  Worth.  I  was  about  to  take  off  for 
Houston  to  speak  at  the  University.  My  plane  was  delayed 
because  of  the  President's  arrival .  It  was  during  my  brief  flight 
that  the  tragedy  was  enacted  and  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  world  w  as  stunned.  Naturally  the  tenor  of  my  speaking 
had  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  hushed  and  mournful  atmosphere 
generated  by  this  dastardly  murder  of  a  man  who  seemed  to 
be  the  hope  of  the  United  States.  I  did  remind  my  audience  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  stressed  the  fact  that 
in  God’s  providence  some  men  are  chosen  to  accomplish  more 
by  their  death  than  by  their  life,  and  that  crucifixion  was  the 
price  which  the  Son  of  God  had  to  pay  to  reconcile  man  to  God 
and  man  to  man. 

One  amusing  and  somewhat  annoying  incident  was  my 
falling  victim  to  a  photographic  racket.  I  was  staying  in  the 
Tudor  Hotel  in  New  York  and  was  visiting  the  Episcopal 
Centre  when  a  well-dressed  photographer  turned  up  to  see  me 
and  said  that  he  represented  the  Ecumenical  Photo  Service  and 
had  been  commissioned  to  take  photographs  for  the  record  of 
any  known  ecumenical  figure.  He  said  that  an  Orthodox  Arch¬ 
bishop  from  India  had  recently  had  himself  photographed.  I 
said  that  l  was  neither  a  prominent  ecumenical  figure,  nor 
anxious  to  get  myself  photographed.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
informed  about  my  visit  and  so  had  come  to  photograph  me 
for  the  purposes  of  record.  I  innocently  succumbed  to  his  per¬ 
suasion  and  he  photographed  me  from  various  angles  and  in 
different  postures.  Next  day  he  turned  up  with  the  proofs  and 
said  that  a  dozen  copies  of  the  print  would  cost  only  $75.  I  was 
stunned  by  his  trick  and  more  by  the  cost.  With  very 
great  difficulty  I  managed  to  shake  him  off  by  buying 
the  proof  copies  for  $25.  Some  of  these  I  still  have  and 
laugh  at  these  proofs  which  give  proof  of  my  lack  of  wordly 
wisdom. 

The  mission  on  which  I  had  been  sent  did  not  bring  me 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  First  of  all,  I  did  not  quite  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  for  a  denominational  pacifist  movement  such  as 
the  Episcopal  Pacifist  Fellowship,  although  I  did  appreciate  its 
Christ-centric  basis.  The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  on  the 
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other  hand,  provided  a  wider  and  more  representative  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship,  but  it  seemed  to  be  losing  its  basic  original 
Christian  emphasis.  Both  organisations  were  facing  an  uphill 
task  in  a  country  so  wedded  to  military  policy  and  so  dis¬ 
figured  by  racial  discrimination.  The  assassination  of  President 
John  Kennedy  and  the  happenings  in  the  segregated  society 
and  the  struggle  against  racial  injustice  under  the  inimitable 
non-violent  leadership  of  Martin  Luther  King,  and  the  blood¬ 
shed  in  Vietnam,  were  symptoms  of  a  sick  society  which  also 
gave  rise  to  the  ‘Death  of  God'  theology.  But  here  and  there, 
and  especially  among  the  young,  one  could  see  a  rising  tide  of 
protest  against  the  unjust  and  disfigured  society.  The  Church 
reflected  rather  than  redeemed  the  society.  The  cults  of  the 
Hippies  and  the  Jesus  kids  were  beginning  to  appear  as  an 
extreme  form  of  protest.  The  older  generation  had  betrayed 
the  youth,  but  it  was  in  the  younger  generation  that  one  saw 
seeds  of  hope.  But  which  country  can  throw  stones  at  the 
United  States  ?  One  particular  thing  that  disturbed  me  as  an 
Easterner  was  the  hectic  pace  of  life.  It  was  not  unusual  to  be 
received  at  an  airport  and  taken  straight  to  a  meeting  of 
highly-strung  men  at  a  lunch  meeting.  After-lunch  meetings 
anywhere  are  a  tribulation,  although  at  business  conferences 
they  provide  a  convenient  time  to  pass  controversial 
resolutions.  (The  only  virtue  of  addressing  such  meetings  is 
that  a  few  rise  up  strengthened  and  the  rest  wake  up  greatly 
refreshed  !) 

Talking  about  businessmen  whom  you  often  met  at  lunch 
meetings,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  behind  the 
outward  hilarity  and  deceptive  smiles,  there  is  a  deep-seated 
anxiety  about  getting  on  in  the  world.  One  often  saw  at  air¬ 
ports  large  numbers  of  wealthy  widows  going  on  world  tours. 
On  inquiry,  one  discovered  that  these  good  ladies  were  using  the 
wealth  which  their  industrious  husbands  in  the  general  rat- 
race  had  killed  themselves  to  amass. 

But  no  one  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  hospitality  of  the 
American  home,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a  good 
measure  of  it.  In  most  homes  in  which  it  was  my  joy  to  stay 
there  was  a  genuine  Christian  piety  and  almost  embarrassing 
generosity. 
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As  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  I  did  not  see  any  prospect 
because  the  one  man  who  could  have  led  America  nearer  to 
international  understanding  was  silenced,  and  with  all  the 
strange  ways  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  remains  the  hope  of 
tomorrow. 


CHAPTER  XII 


In  the  Service  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches 


Up  to  1961  my  contact  with  the  World  Council  was  limited 
to  membership  in  its  Youth  Department  for  a  time,  and  to  an 
indirect  connection  through  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
India,  which  is  one  of  the  ‘associated’  Councils,  (the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Council  being  limited  to  autonomous  churches). 
Just  before  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  in  New 
Delhi  1961,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bishop  Leslie  Newbigin 
saying  that  there  was  a  proposal  to  elect  me  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  the  new  inte¬ 
grated  Council.  This  was  an  honour  quite  unexpected  and 
least  deserved.  I  was  surprised  by  the  loving  providence  of 
God  again. 

Perhaps  a  word  needs  to  be  said  about  this  unique  occasion. 
The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  was  unique  in  many 
respects.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Assembly,  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  Council,  was  meeting  in  Asia. 
The  fact  that  it  met  in  the  heart  of  India’s  political  capital  pro¬ 
claiming  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  speaks  both  of  the 
Christian  boldness  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Indian  tolerance 
so  profusely  generated  by  Gandhi  and  so  passionately  practised 
by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  (He  even  graced  the  Assembly  by  his 
presence  and  speech  at  one  of  the  sessions.)  The  Assembly  was 
unique  also  because,  for  the  first  time,  the  churches  ‘behind  the 
iron  curtain’  were  welcomed  into  the  membership  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  At  the  other  extreme,  a  few  Pentecostal  churches  from 
Latin  America  also  entered  this  world-wide  fellowship,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  member  churches  to  well  over  200. 
But  the  most  thrilling  aspect  of  this  Assembly  was  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World 
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Council  of  Churches.  The  goals  of  mission  and  unity  could  no 
longer  be  thought  of  in  isolation.  It  was  not  an  easy  achieve¬ 
ment,  because  the  IMC  had  within  its  membership  some  con¬ 
servative  mission  councils  which  looked  upon  the  World  Council 
as  a  modernist  or  even  a  communist  organisation  !  One 
missionary  Council  for  Scandinavia  actually  withdrew.  To  me 
this  was  an  event  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  with  eager¬ 
ness.  The  existence  of  two  parallel  world  organisations — even 
though  their  basis  of  membership  was  different — concerned 
respectively  with  unity  and  mission  of  the  Church,  was  an 
anachronism.  To  see  the  integration  taking  place  with  the 
singing  of  the  Doxology,  and  the  prospect  of  deepei  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  Council  at  the  level  of  mission  and  evangelism  was 
almost  unbelievable. 

By  virtue  of  being  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  I  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council,  its  main  executive 
body.  Therefore  my  connection  with  the  Council  was  fairly 
intimate  and,  because  the  DWME  worked  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service, 
with  occasional  joint  sessions  of  the  committees  of  the  two 
departments,  I  became  aware  of  the  significance  and  vastness 
of  that  operation,  coupled  with  the  temptations  to  which  such 
a  body  is  subject. 

In  the  Central  Committee  which  meets  annually,  my  role 
was  a  minor  one,  apart  from  presenting  the  report  of  the 
Divisional  Committee’s  work  and  an  occasional  ‘intervention’. 
I  enjoyed  these  meetings  because  they  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  represented  all  the  main  concerns  of  the 
Council.  The  level  of  debate  differed  from  meeting  to  meeting 
depending  partly  on  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Subjects  like 
the  international  situation,  racial  problems,  relations  between 
the  ‘developed’  and  ‘developing’  nations,  the  nature  of  relevant 
Christian  witness  in  the  contemporary  scene,  issues  of  war  and 
peace,  always  evoked  spirited  discussions.  The  performance  of 
the  ‘simultaneous’  interpreters  always  amazed  me.  In  recent 
years  Russian  and  Spanish  have  been  added  to  the  traditional 
English,  French  and  German.  It  was  also  interesting  to  watch 
the  initial  self-consciousness  of  the  Orthodox  Churches,  the 
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growing  silence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  representatives,  and  the 
vociferous  tendencies  of  the  African  and  particularly  Asian 
countries.  The  most  refreshing  and  inspiring  aspect  of  this 
experience  was  meeting  the  ‘pick’  of  the  churches’  leadership 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  There  was,  of  course,  plenty 
of  laughter.  I  have  very  happy  recollections  of  meetings  in 
Geneva,  Rochester  (New  York),  Enegu  (Nigeria)  and  Crete. 
There  were  moments  of  much  tension,  as  at  the  time  of  electing 
a  successor  to  Dr.  Visser  t’  Hooft. 

So  far  as  the  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  are  concerned, 
besides  New  Delhi,  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  I  attended 
the  Uppsala  Assembly  in  1968. 

If  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  World  Council,  Uppsala  gave  a  revolutionary  shift 
in  the  Council’s  world  concerns.  The  major  thrust  of  Uppsala 
was  in  the  realm  of  concern  for  development  and  for  combat¬ 
ing  racism.  So  much  so  that  some  conservative  elements  felt 
that  the  concern  for  mission  as  traditionally  understood  was 
considerably  soft-pedalled.  Personally,  I  also  felt  that  Christian 
Unity  which  has  been  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Council,  had  in 
1968  become  a  side-issue.  When  mentioning  New  Delhi  1  should 
have  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  that  Assemb¬ 
ly  had  been  to  attempt  to  describe  the  unity  which  the  churches 
were  seeking.  And  in  spite  of  the  Pauline  type  of  long  and 
involved  sentence,  the  statement  bears  quoting  in  full: — 

“We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  His 
gift  to  His  Church  is  being  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place 
who  are  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  and  confess  Him  as  Lord 
and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully  com¬ 
mitted  fellowship,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith,  preaching 
the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one  bread,  joining  in  common 
prayer,  and  having  a  corporate  life  reaching  out  into  witness 
and  service  to  all,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with 
the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such 
wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted  by  all,  and  that  all 
can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks 
to  which  God  calls  his  people.” 

Uppsala  did  not  move  much  further  in  this  matter  of  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  except  that  it  did  add  a  much-needed  dimension  to 
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the  concept  of  unity,  namely  the  possibility  of  ‘diversity* 
within  that  unity  and  its  service  to  the  unity  of  mankind  which 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Church’s  unity. 

I  think  the  Message  issued  by  the  Assembly  admirably 
summed  up  the  issues  discussed  and  the  Christian  obedience 
they  demanded. 

A  prayer  of  commitment  crowned  the  Message  and  one 
which  the  churches  and  Christians  need  to  pray  over  and  over 
again: — 

“God,  our  father,  you  can  make  all  things  new.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  you:  Helps  us 

— to  live  for  others  since  your  love  includes  all  men, 

— to  seek  those  truths  which  we  have  not  yet  seen, 

— to  obey  your  commands  which  we  have  heard  and  not  yet 
obeyed, 

— to  trust  each  other  in  the  fellowship  which  you  have  given  to 
us;  and  may  we  be  renewed  by  your  Spirit,  through  Jesus 
Christ  your  Son  and  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

I  must  devote  a  little  more  space  to  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  Division  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  with 
which  it  was  my  privilege  as  Chairman  to  enjoy  intimate  con¬ 
tact.  To  begin  with,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  work  succes¬ 
sively  with  two  outstanding  Directors  of  this  department, 
Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  and  Philip  Potter,  who  later  became 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enumerate  the  unique  qualities  of  leadership  which 
each  had.  Lesslie,  with  his  theological  acumen  and  boundless 
energy  for  action,  moulded  the  shape  of  this  Division,  keeping 
it  firmly  rooted  in  the  World  Council  but  pursuing  boldly  its 
missionary  calling  and  mandate.  Philip,  coming  from  the 
‘Third  World’  but  saturated  with  ecumenical  experience,  brought 
with  him  the  fervour  of  an  evangelist  and  the  boldness  of  a 
freedom  fighter.  Philip  and  I  in  a  sense  made  history  because, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  the  Chairman  and  Director  of  a 
World  Council  Division  were  both  from  the  non-Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

The  Division  from  its  very  inception  was  blessed  with  a 
very  competent  staff  of  secretaries  and  other  assistants.  It  was 
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a  privilege  to  appreciate  the  work  of  colleagues  like  Charles 
Ranson,  Hans  Margull,  Victor  Hayward,  Paul  Loeffler,  Charles 
Richards,  Donald  Black,  Madeline  Barot  to  mention  just  a  few 
among  many. 

The  Commission  on  World  Mission  of  which  the  depart¬ 
mental  name  is  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
now'  und  er  the  umbrella  of  Unity  and  Faith  and  Witness,  still 
has  its  basic  autonomy  and  exists  ‘to  further  the  proclamation 
to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end 
that  all  men  may  believe  in  him  and  be  saved.’  Its  essential 
task  has  been  to  look  at  the  mission  of  the  Church  steadily  and 
as  a  whole,  and  its  main  achievement  has  been  to  serve  as  a 
critic  and  a  catalyst  both  to  the  World  Council  and  the  churches 
in  the  area  of  mission  which  is,  after  all,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
Church  and  the  World  Council.  In  the  12  years  or  so  in  which 
I  was  associated  with  the  DWME,  I  saw  some  exciting  and 
challenging  developments.  I  merely  mention  what  I  regard  as 
the  most  important. 

Through  its  ‘sponsored  agencies' — The  Theological  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund,  the  Christian  Literature  Fund,  (now  called  the 
Christian  Literature  Development  Fund,)  and  the  Christian 
Medical  Commission — new  ideas,  new  visions,  new  perspectives 
have  been  projected  and  attention  has  been  given  to  excellence, 
relevance  and  contextualism  in  these  important  aims  of  the 
Church’s  missionary  enterprise.  A  vast  amount  of  financial 
assistance  has  been  provided  to  key  theological  institutions  and 
literature  agencies  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and 
through  the  Christian  Medical  Commission  a  new  orientation 
has  been  given  to  Christian  Medical  Institutions  and  commu¬ 
nity  health  has  been  stressed  as  an  important  part  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  concept  of  Joint  Action  for  Mission,  born  at  New 
Delhi  1961,  has  challenged  the  whole  basis  of  missionary 
operation  in  every  given  area.  This  has  disturbed  many  old 
arrangements  and  has  brought  to  birth  new  ecumenical  agencies 
for  the  Church’s  outreach. 

One  very  significant  idea,  though  in  practice  difficult,  has 
been  the  emergence  of  the  concept  of  ‘internationalisation  of 
missions’  or  as  it  is  now  called  the  ‘ecumenical  sharing  of 
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personnel’.  Th:s  revolutionary  concept  in  its  practical  shape  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already  given  a  lie  to  the  idea 
that  nvssion  is  from  the  West  to  the  East  or  from  the  ‘older* 
to  the  ‘younger’  churches  This  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
slogan  of  ‘mission  in  six  continents’  for  which  the  Mexico 
Assembly  of  the  DWME  will  ever  be  remembered. 

Another  development  which  is  geared  to  the  industrial 
world  has  been  the  concern  for  ‘Urban-Industrial  Mission’.  It 
was  to  me  very  gratifying  that  two  of  the  most  promising 
developments  in  this  field  have  been  located  in  India,  at 
Bangalore  and  Durgapur.  Industrial  management  and  labour 
are  no  longer  strangers  to  the  Church’s  mission  and  here 
perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  we  see  the  interaction  of 
‘Salvation  and  Humanisation’. 

Another  verv  challenging  activity  of  the  Division  has  been  in 
the  field  of  studies,  and  some  remarkable  publications  have 
been  issued.  Among  the  books  that  demand  attention,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  Upon  the  Earth  by  D.T.  Niles, 
The  New  Forms  of  Ministry  edited  by  D.M.  Paton,  World 
Studies  on  Churches  in  Mission ,  a  series  of  depth  studies  of  the 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  ‘The  Missionary  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Congregation’  Study  resulting  in  the  publication  of 
The  Church  for  Others  and  New  Approaches  to  Men  of  Other 
Faiths  by  C.F.  Hallencreutz. 

For  me  the  culmination  and  climax  of  my  own  association 
with  the  C  emission  came  with  the  Bangkok  1973  Assembly 
on  ‘Salvation  Today’  The  Assembly,  which  was  the  official 
business  meeting  of  the  Commission  and  at  which  I  relinquished 
my  chairmanship  and  my  official  relations  with  the  Commission, 
was  preceded  by  a  World  Conference  which  broke  new  ground 
in  the  nature  of  such  conferences. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference,  which  had  been  chosen  after 
many  discussions,  opened  up  many  new  horizons  and  many 
new  approaches  to  the  central  concern  of  the  Church.  Libera¬ 
tion  from  injustice,  racism  and  poverty.  The  struggle  for  peace, 
a  fuller  life  for  all,  reconciliation  and  fellowship  among  groups 
and  nations  and,  above  all,  the  satisfaction  of  the  hunger  for 
the  transcendent  and  the  health  and  wholeness  of  human 
personality  and  identity.  All  this,  and  much  more,  came  to  be 
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regarded  as  part  of  the  many-splendoured  thing  called  salvation 
through  Christ.  This  kaleidoscopic  concept  uf  salvation  re¬ 
leased  in  the  Conference  a  sense  of  mission  in  hope.  This  is  to 
me  the  most  significant  outcome  of  Bangkok. 

But  what  does  all  this  say  to  us  in  the  Indian  Church,  and 
more  especially  to  those  who  belong  to  the  latest  adventure  in 
Christian  fellowship  known  as  the  Church  of  North  India  ?  At 
least  four  things: — 

(a)  As  the  preparatory  brochure  for  Bangkok  said,  “For 
Christians,  salvation  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no 
salvation  apart  from  him;  yet  his  salvation  is  for  all 
men.  Neither  the  word  nor  the  hope  of  salvation  belong 
to  Christians  alone.  Indeed  it  is  the  theme  of  the 
Scriptures  of  other  faiths.  It  is  also  the  theme  of  the 
contemporary  songs  and  plays.  Men  and  women  of 
all  kinds,  in  every  land,  use  the  w;ord  salvation  and 
hope  for  it”. 

(b)  Of  all  countries,  Christians  of  India  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  tasting  substantial  fruits  of  Christian 
unity.  But  even  the  brief  experience  of  life  in  union 
has,  I  think,  taught  us  that  too  much  emphasis  on 
structural  change  and  adjustments  on  the  one  hand,  and 
too  much  stress  on  attaining  doctrinal  and  liturgical 
uniformity  have  been  a  very  mixed  blessing.  The 
concept  which  emerged  at  Bangkok,  of  salvation  as  a 
diversity  of  operations  by  the  Triune  God,  is  a 
challenge  to  our  too  stunted  concept  of  the  Body  of 
Christ. 

(c)  Bangkok  was  singularly  free  from  too  much  theological 
jargon,  for  which  ecumenical  gatherings  of  this  kind 
have  become  notorious.  There  was  all  through  an  air 
of  informality,  simplicity  and  directness.  Although  no 
conference  can  escape  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of 
report  or  statements,  Bangkok  will  be  long  remembered 
as  resolutely  setting  its  face  towards  saying  things  which 
the  general  run  of  humanity  could  grasp  without  too 
much  difficulty. 

(d)  As  part  of  a  nation  on  the  march  towards  a  socialistic 
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pattern  of  society  through  democratic  means,  the 
Church  in  India  is  summoned  by  the  experience  of 
Bangkok  to  a  personal  testimony  and  participation 
based  on  the  new  and  full  life  which  Christ  imparts. 

Before  I  close  this  story  of  Bangkok,  and  with  it  the  story 
of  my  own  association  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  let  me  quote  one  or  two  meditations 
out  of  those  which  emerged  from  the  group  which  devoted 
itself  to  meditation — a  new-  feature  in  ecumenical  conferences. 

“Lord,  show  us  deeply  how  important  it  is  to  be  useless. 
“Lord,  teach  us  the  silence  of  humility 
the  silence  of  wisdom 
the  silence  of  love 

the  silence  that  speaks  without  words 
the  silence  of  faith. 

“Lord,  teach  us  to  silence  our  ow-n  hearts  and  minds 
that  we  may  listen  to  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
us  and  sense  the  depths  which  are  God.” 

“Who  am  1? 

I  am  the  people  1  meet 
I  am  the  books  I  studied 
I  am  the  joy  I  experienced 
I  am  the  suffering  I  see 

I  am  the  longing  for  something  better  to  come  soon. 
“What  am  I  to  do  ? 

I  try  to  identify 
I  try  to  be  critical 
I  try  to  bring  some  change 
I  try  to  love 

I  try  to  learn  from  Jesus  how  to  live 
I  am  glad  He  came.” 

Although  my  life  with  the  World  Council  came  to  an  end  in 
1973,  I  must  go  back  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  episcopal 
life.  With  these  kind  of  extra-diocesan  adventures,  some  people 
wondered  whether  I  ever  spent  any  time  in  the  Diocese  and 
whether  the  Diocese  was  financially  strained  because  of  my 
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travels  abroad.  I  must  state  the  fact  that  most  of  these  travels 
happened  during  summer  when  one  was  entitled  to  some  rest. 
Also,  at  no  time  was  any  diocesan  money  used  for  my  travels 
abroad.  In  fact  my  travels  abroad,  at  no  expense  to  the 
Diocese,  enabled  me  to  solicit  a  great  deal  of  financial  help  for 
the  Diocese.  For  instance,  a  number  of  building  projects  were 
undertaken  with  the  help  of  the  USPG.  These  included  at  least 
three  new  churches  and  half  a  dozen  parsonages.  A  commer¬ 
cial  project  of  24  shops  in  the  Cathedral  compound  was  comp¬ 
leted  with  the  help  of  a  loan  from  the  USPG.  This  was  done 
by  a  personal  visit  to  the  USPG  followed  by  correspondence. 

Among  the  extra-diocesan  adventures  which  1  started  des¬ 
cribing,  I  must  briefly  mention  my  connection  with  the  Natio¬ 
nal  YMCA,  the  National  Missionar>  Society  and  the  India 
Sunday  School  Union. 

My  function  in  the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA  was 
that  of  the  Vice-Chairman  of  their  General  Board  which  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  overall  policy  of  the  YMCA.  The  local  YMCA’s 
have  almost  complete  autonomy  and  this  results  in  the  National 
YMCA  not  being  able  to  exercise  its  authority  when  troubles 
arise  in  the  local  branches.  The  YMCA  as  a  whole  has  an 
acceptable  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Government  and 
public  because  of  its  non-sectarian  approach  and  its  long  record 
of  service  with  and  for  the  youth.  The  YMCA  has  pioneered 
in  the  field  of  rural  reconstruction  and  many  forms  of  public 
service.  It  has  been  a  useful  forum  for  discussion  of  public 
questions  and  has  provided  many  hostels  for  working  men  and 
tourists  and  homes  for  poor  boys.  It  had  at  one  time  a  flouri¬ 
shing  literature  department  in  Calcutta  and  wras  noted  for  some 
series  of  publications,  such  as  the  Heritage  of  India  series. 
There  has  been  a  danger  of  its  soft-pedalling  its  ‘C*  but  it  is 
conscious  of  it,  and  one  of  its  significant  steps  in  this  direction 
has  been  its  training  institution  for  secretaries  at  Bangalore, 
run  in  close  association  with  the  United  Theological  College. 

It  was  good  to  be  in  the  inner  counsels  of  this  important 
international  institution  for  a  while.  I  had  once,  in  the  regretted 
absence  of  the  President  due  to  illness,  to  chair  the  National 
Convention  which  takes  place  once  in  three  years.  I  believe 
that  if  the  YMCA  could  tone  up  its  Christian  character  without 
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diluting  its  openness  to  men  of  other  faiths  or  no  faith,  and 
could  select  relevant  priorities  instead  of  simply  running  social 
clubs,  it  could  play  a  unique  role  in  the  secular  but  multi-reli¬ 
gious  society  of  India  which  has  set  its  face  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  socialistic  patterns  of  society  through  the  democratic 
process. 

I  was  President  of  the  National  Missionary  Society  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  It  was  a  proud  privilege  because  the  NMS, 
although  not  the  oldest  indigenous  missionary  society,  is  the 
most  widely  known.  Started  on  Christmas  Day  1905  at 
Serampore,  the  Society  (whose  Indian  name  is  Bharat  Kristya 
Sevak  Samaj)  exists  “to  undertake  missionary  work  in  India 
and  adjacent  countries  and  to  lay  on  Indian  Christians  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  their  evangelisation.”  The  policy 
of  the  Society  is  “to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  its  members, 
to  foster  the  missionary  spirit  and  promote  co-operation  and 
unity  among  Christians,  to  promote  among  its  members  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  and  understanding  of  the  religions  of  India  and 
to  adopt  as  far  as  possible  indigenous  methods  of  missionary 
work.”  The  Society  has  over  20  ‘fields’  all  over  the  country 
and  on  the  border  of  Nepal,  and  several  of  the  Indian  ashrams 
are  associated  with  its  work.  It  has,  from  time  to  time,  made 
surveys  of  the  unevangelised  areas  and  its  estimate  made  in 
1905,  that  over  a  hundred  million  people  in  India  have  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  still  holds  true.  The  Society’s  great  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  to  keep  the  burden  of  evangelising  India  before 
the  Indian  Church.  The  Society  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  ‘mis¬ 
sionaries’  working  on  a  sacrificial  basis  and  in  training  a  large 
number  of  youth  in  South  India  through  its  ‘Rural  Service 
Fellowship  Camps.’  From  my  student  days  I  was  interested  in 
the  NMS  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  President  of 
the  Society  was  indeed  a  great  one.  Perhaps  my  only  contri¬ 
bution  was  to  dissuade  the  Society  from  running  educational 
institutions  and  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  training  voluntary 
missionaries,  and  to  have  a  close  association  with  ecumenical 
bodies  such  as  the  National  Christian  Council. 

The  India  Sunday  School  Union  has  been  mentioned  earlier. 
My  contact  with  it  goes  back  to  1937  when  Lovinia  and  I 
attended  one  of  the  S.S.  teacher  training  courses  at  the  head- 
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quarters  at  Coonoor.  It  was,  however,  through  my  youth  work 
in  the  National  Christian  Council  that  the  earlier  contact  deve¬ 
loped  into  a  partnership.  The  1SSU  was  a  constituent  member 
of  the  Central  Youth  Committee  of  the  NCC  and  Mr.  V.M. 
Koshy,  the  Administrative  Secretary  of  the  1SSU,  was  for  many 
years  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Youth  Committee.  Under 
V.M.  Koshy,  who  has  also  played  a  remarkable  role  in  the 
World  Council  of  Christian  Education,  to  which  the  iSSU  is 
affiliated,  the  ISSU  has  become  an  important  aim  of  the  chur¬ 
ches'  educational  enterprise.  The  headquarters  have  been  used 
not  only  for  the  training  of  the  S.S.  teachers,  but  for  youth 
leadership  training  institutes  which  the  Central  Youth  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NCC  arranged  and  out  of  which  scores  of  youth 
leaders  have  gone  out  and  today  occupy  important  positions  in 
the  Church’s  youth  programmes.  The  ISSU  has  regularly  held 
Scripture  examinations  all  over  India  and  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  take  these  examinations.  The  vast  network  of  Sunday 
Schools— there  are  literally  hundreds  in  Assam — is  co-ordinated 
through  regional  organisations  affiliated  to  the  ISSU.  The 
annual  World  Sunday  School  Day  has  been  marked  by  the 
publication  and  use  of  a  drama  each  year  based  on  the  life  of 
some  great  Indian  Christian  leader  or  saint.  The  ISSU  has  a 
publishing  department  at  Coonoor  and  a  very  good  bookshop. 
It  also  publishes  a  magazine  called  Christian  Teaching,  which 
ranks  high  among  the  magazines  devoted  to  religious  education. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  in  the  ISSU  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a  graded  curriculum  prepared  in  the  Indian 
context  and  the  recent  publication  of  a  syllabus  of  Christian 
education  in  day  schools. 

The  closing  months  of  my  diocesan  episcopate  were  made 
very  happy  by  the  consummation  of  the  Plan  of  Church  Union 
in  North  India.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  play  host  to  this 
great  event. 

As  I  had  decided  several  months  earlier  to  retire  along  with 
Metropolitan  Lakdasa,  Bishop  Christopher  Robinson  and 
Bishop  Ronald  Bryan,  the  negotiated  invitation  from  the  USPG 
to  join  their  staff  was  gratefully  accepted,  though  the  actual 
date  of  joining  them  was  delayed  because  of  the  Church  Union 
in  North  India. 
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I  he  usual  round  of  farewells  and  goodbyes  being  over,  Lovi- 
nia  and  1  left  lor  London  on  December  19th.  It  was  a  wrench  to 
leave  our  two  sons,  Riyaz  with  his  wife  Muina  and  their  5  year 

old  son  Ejaz,  and  Yaqub  22,  still  a  bachelor  but  very  much  in 

love. 


I  THAPTER  XIII 

Two  Years’  Ministry  in  the 
United  Kingdom 


With  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  North  India  and  my 
voluntary  retirement  as  a  diocesan  Bishop,  a  new,  though  short, 
chapter  began  in  my  life. 

To  be  called  a  ‘retired  Bishop’  at  the  age  of  60  was  not  a 
very  complimentary  thing.  But  this  was  compensated  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  Synod  of  the  CNI  dubbed  me  ‘missionary  Bishop 
of  the  CNI  in  the  U.K.’  which  was  very  flattering  and  no  less 
demanding.  Bishop  Eric  Trapp,  who  was  then  the  Secretary  of 
the  USPG  created  for  me  an  unusual  post  in  the  Home  Dept, 
of  the  Society.  I  was  made  a  Tutor  at  the  College  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  at  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  to 
do  deputation  work  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  This,  combined 
with  the  CNI  expectation,  made  my  time  a  bit  exacting  but 
interesting;  I  must  say  that  being  a  ‘tutor’  was  not  very  satis¬ 
fying  because  the  term  ‘tutor*  was  never  clearly  defined.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  have  an  opportunity  of  close  contact  with  a  group 
of  students  and  also  gave  some  series  of  lectures  at  the  Central 
House. 

The  twenty  years  since  my  time  as  Wm.  Baton  Lecturer  have 
seen  great  changes  at  Selly  Oak,  both  in  terms  of  buildings  and 
in  the  development  of  missionary  training.  My  main  discontent 
this  time  was  that  far  too  many  new  and  modern  western  ex¬ 
periments  were  being  tried  in  missionary  training  and  many  of 
the  students  from  Asia  and  Africa  were  finding  these  courses 
exacting  and  confusing.  I  have  become  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  students  from  Asia*  Africa  and  Latin  America  being 
trained  for  Christian  service  and  missionary  outreach  must  be 
trained  either  in  their  own  countries  or  in  countries  of  com¬ 
parable  economic  and  intellectual  standards. 
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Staying  at  Selly  Oak  was  very  enjoyable.  My  wife  and  I  had 
a  house  of  our  own  and  yet  were  free  to  have  any  meals  at  the 
College.  We  were  also  thus  able  to  invite  friends  to  the  house. 
Lovinia,  who  has  a  great  craving  for  cooking  and  entertaining, 
had  ample  scope  for  her  ministry! 

When  we  arrived  in  Birmingham  on  December  23,  1970,  it 
was  a  sunny  evening  at  London  airport.  Our  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  met  us  with  their  car  and  the  drive  from  London  to 
Birmingham,  where  they  live,  was  very  beautiful.  We  spent  a 
few  days  in  their  home.  It  was  interesting  to  see  a  white  Christ¬ 
mas  because  the  weather  dramatically  changed. 

I  must  now  return  to  my  job  and  say  something  about  the 
deputation  work  for  the  USPG  and  the  CNI. 

The  deputation  for  the  USPG  took  me  to  many  parts  of 
England.  The  interests  of  the  CNI  took  me  not  only  to  parts 
of  England  but  also  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  In  the 
two  years  that  we  were  in  the  UK,  we  saw  perhaps  more  of  the 
country  than  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.K.  This  was 
the  most  interesting  part  of  our  assignment.  I  should  perhaps 
mention  the  fact  that  Lovinia  and  1  seldom  travelled  together, 
as  she  had  her  own  travels  to  do  on  behalf  of  Mary  Summer 
House,  who  took  advantage  of  her  experience  in  the  Mothers’ 
Union  and  used  her  for  speaking  engagements  and  conferences. 

I  had  to  make  more  use  of  the  diary  in  England.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  did  not  miss  a  single  engagement,  al¬ 
though  on  a  few  occasions  some  clash  of  engagements  did 
happen. 

The  listing  of  engagements,  although  an  indication  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  idle — (Lovinia’s  engagements  also  might 
well  take  a  few  pages,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  here) — tio 
not  express  my  feelings.  I  must  therefore  briefly  mention  a  few 
outstanding  impressions  and  share  a  few  reflections.  Of  course, 
it  was  not  all  moonshine.  It  is  only  when  one  lives  outside 
one's  country  that  one  realises  its  value.  The  best  way  to 
healthy  patriotism  seems  to  lie  in  leaving  one’s  country  for  a 
while.  To  begin  with,  the  weather  in  England  plays  strange 
tricks,  and  although  there  are  always  bright  patches  of  sunshine 
and  occasionally  for  several  days,  the  sun  is  for  the  most  part 
conspicuously  invisible.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  moon  and 
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stars  at  night,  which  bring  such  comfort  and  strength  to  the 
sky  gazer.  The  damp  cold  of  most  parts  of  England  is  noto¬ 
rious.  Although  we  arrived  in  sunshine,  the  white  Christmas 
was  followed  by  the  usual  cold  weather.  We  had  just  moved 
iinto  our  lovely  little  house  and  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  central 
Iheating  which  the  USPG  had  provided,  when  the  coal  miners* 
^strike  came  and  lasted  quite  a  while.  There  was  a  boom  in  the 
sale  of  candles,  which  became  scarce.  By  the  way,  we  in  India 
get  hot  and  bothered  about  strikes,  but  strikes  are  a  universal 
phenomenon  except  in  countries  where  no  such  freedom  is 
allowed  to  the  workers.  After  all,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  way 
in  which  the  exploited  worker  can  seek  justice,  although,  like 
other  human  actions,  it  is  open  to  abuse.  England  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes  while  we  were  there,  including  the  dustmen’s 
strike,  the  Post  Office  employees’  strike  and  the  railwaymen’s 
strike,  each  of  which  hit  the  public  very  hard. 

One  other  feature  of  life  in  England  in  general  was  the 
growing  colour  consciousness.  It  must  be  acknowledged  with 
appreciation  that  Britain  has  been  very  generous  to  immigrants. 
One  should  also  recognise  the  fact  that,  with  nearly  a  million 
unemployed,  the  country  cannot  look  kindly  upon  those  who 
take  up  jobs  that  the  nationals  might  occupy.  However,  it  must 
also  be  recognised  that  without  non-nationals  some  of  Britain’s 
public  services,  such  as  medical  and  transport,  might  collapse. 
The  aggravating  factors  in  the  situation  were  the  illegal  immi¬ 
gration  of  people  from  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  sudden 
incoming  of  a  large  number  of  Asians  from  Uganda  and  Kenya. 
About  the  churches  I  must  speak  later. 

By  and  large  our  stay  in  England  was  very  happy.  We  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  in  homes  and  in 
congregations.  The  USPG  made  our  life  comfortable  in  every 
way.  One  very  humbling  experience  was  the  way  in  which  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  expressed  their  openness  to  receive  some¬ 
thing  from  India  and  the  Indian  church.  One  of  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  experiences  was  to  visit  violent  and  terror-striken  Northern 
Ireland  and  to  see  the  meaningless  devastation  of  public  build¬ 
ings  and  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  human  lives.  Politicians  do  not 
seem  to  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  history  that  partition  of  a 
country,  however  useful  as  a  temporary  expedient,  never  solves 
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the  basic  problem.  The  happenings  in  Ireland  have  given  a 
blow  to  the  Irish  Missionary  Movement  and  for  that  matter  to 
the  entire  missionary  movement  from  the  Western  world.  The 
land  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba  is  in  dire  need  of  missio¬ 
naries  of  reconciliation  from  the  East. 

The  list  of  engagements  indicates  the  large  variety  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  I  was  involved,  denominational,  ecumenical, 
as  well  as  with  varying  groups,  university  students,  theological 
students,  youth  in  general,  people  in  distress,  the  handicapped 
and  prisoners,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  public  notaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  ‘mountain-top’  experiences,  but  a 
few  must  be  mentioned  because  they  have  enriched  my  life 
beyond  calculation. 

One  of  these  was  a  short  stay  in  the  Lake  District,  not  far 
from  the  home  of  William  Wordsworth.  Another  was  visits  to 
old  people's  homes,  homes  for  mentally  handicapped  children 
and  prisons,  open  and  closed. 

Yet  another  was  the  organisation  of  ‘The  Friends  of  the 
Church  of  North  India’ on  the  lines  of  a  similar  organisation 
for  the  Church  of  South  India.  The  29th  of  November  1971, 
which  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the  CNI,  was  chosen  to 
inaugurate  the  organisation.  A  large  gathering  of  interested 
people  (about  two  hundred)  from  all  over  England  joined  in 
this  event,  made  spicy  by  the  accompaniment  of  an  Indian  tea 
provided  by  the  Indian  YMCA.  From  the  beginning,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  close  co-operation  with  the  CSI.  On  July 
28th  1972,  when  the  Moderator  of  the  CNI,  the  Most  Rev. 
Eric  Nasir,  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  England,  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Friends  was  held  and  a  simple  constitution  was  adopted. 
On  both  occasions  the  CNI  film  was  screened.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  defined  the  responsi  ility  of  the  Friends: 

(a)  to  pray  regularly  tor  the  Church  of  North  India, 

(b)  to  pay  annually  a  minimum  subscription  of  25  pence, 

(c)  to  support  specific  projects  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  advice  of  the  CNI  Synod,  and 

(d)  to  interest  others  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  CNI. 

Following  this  development,  another  inspiring  experience 
was  participation  in  the  Silver  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  CSI, 
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culminating  in  a  Eucharist  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  presided 
over  by  the  Acting  Moderator  of  the  CSI,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Anand 
Rao  Samuel,  later  Moderator,  and  attended  by  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  from 
other  churches,  the  preacher  being  the  Rev.  Harry  Morton. 
The  Cathedral  was  packed  as  it  rarely  is.  It  was  a  great  joy  for 
me  to  hear,  on  return  to  India,  that  in  1973  the  CSI  and  CNI 
Friends  had  a  joint  gathering  in  the  Indian  YMCA  Mahatma 
Gandhi  Hall. 

Finally,  another  pleasant  and  enriching  experience  was  a 
visit  to  some  of  our  long-standing  friends— Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Sinker,  Provost  of  Birmingham,  now  retired  near  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  Bishop  W.Q.  Lash,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Truro,  now 
retired  at  the  Franciscan  Headquarters  in  Dorchester,  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Mclnnes,  formerly  Archbishop  in  Jerusalem,  now 
retired  near  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Partridge, 
formerly  of  Nandyal,  now  Assistant  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Sister 
Carol  Graham,  head  of  the  Farncomb  Community,  now  retired 
and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.N.  Newman,  formerly  missionaries 
in  Nagpur,  and  now  in  South  Wales,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.R. 
Wells,  at  one  time  Archdeacon  of  Nagpur  and  now  in  Hag- 
bourne  near  Oxford. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Param  Bhelwa  in  the  Indian 
YMCA  at  49  Fitzroy  Street,  London,  was  my  second  home 
where  I  dropped  in  at  odd  moments  and  always  found  an 
affectionate  and  warm  welcome. 

As  regards  my  impressions  of  the  church  situation  in 
England,  especially  from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  I 
summed  these  up  in  a  paper  which  I  wrote  at  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  R.K.  Orchard,  General  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of 
British  Missionary  Societies.  Later,  with  some  modification,  I 
read  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  USPG  Council  as  their  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  on  December  2,  1972,  a  week  before  leaving 
England.  I  said,  “Britain,  with  its  long  history  of  missions 
overseas,  seems  to  be  passing  through  a  period  of  glorious  con¬ 
fusion  and  healthy  perplexity,  leading  to  the  re-examination 
and  reassessment  of  traditional  missionary  structures,  determi¬ 
nation  of  priorities,  and  re-employment  of  available  resources. 
All  this  is  to  be  welcomed.  New  occasions  demand  new  duties. 
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Signs  are  not  wanting  that  a  revolution  in  thinking  about  mis¬ 
sion  is  taking  place  at  higher  levels,  and  here  and  there  on  the 
local  level.  The  Lund  dictum  has  produced  significant  ‘Joint 
Action  for  Mission’.  There  are  refreshing  signs  of  flexibility  and 
mobility.  There  is  an  increasing  spirit  of  humility  to  receive  as 
well  as  to  give.  The  self-sufficiency  of  the  parochial  outlook  is 
beginning  to  be  shaken  as  the  face  of  the  parishes  is  beginning 
to  change.  Ecumenical  co-operation  in  matters  of  worship, 
service  and  witness  is  steadily  making  headway.  Imaginative 
projects  anywhere  in  the  world  seem  to  capture  the  interest  of 
the  congregations  in  general  and  of  the  youth  in  particular. 
Short-term  service  abroad  has  a  fascination  for  a  growing 
number  of  men  and  women. 

“But  there  is  a  dark  and  discouraging  side  to  the  emerging 
scene.  Mission  in  the  truest  and  deepest  sense  is  peripheral  to 
an  average  churchman.  ‘The  missionary  structure  of  the  local 
congregation’  seems  to  have  been  only  superficially  examined. 
For  an  average  congregation,  missionary  concern  is  limited  to 
a  ‘missionary  box’  or  a  ‘missionary  sale’  or  a  ‘missionary  exhi¬ 
bition’  in  the  interest  of  a  far-away,  perishing  people.  Some  of 
the  deputation  work  done  by  missionary  societies  is  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  encouraging  this  attitude.  Visual  aids 
often  depict  the  dismal  side  of  the  overseas  scene  and  exag¬ 
gerate  the  contribution  of  the  missionary  societies  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  real  problems.  In  many  cases  the  artificial  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  ‘home’  and  ‘foreign’  missions  is  carefully 
maintained.  Personal  involvement  in  mission  is  seldom  seen, 
and  missionaries  are  often  thought  of  as  ‘they'  rather  than  ‘we’. 
The  collection  bag  rather  than  the  towel  and  basin  still  remains 
the  symbol  of  missionary  interest. 

“Problems  about  missionary  concern  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  progressive  diminution  of  Britain’s  political  power  in 
the  international  world,  the  rapid  emergence  of  a  technological 
society  resulting  in  the  soft-pedalling  of  spiritual  values,  the 
revolt  of  youth  against  the  immobility  of  the  Church  at  the 
top,  and  the  irrelevance,  in  their  view,  of  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
tures,  discouragingly  slow  progress  towards  Christian  unity,  the 
proliferation  of  missionary  societies,  the  growing  fashionable 
belief  in  religious  co-existence,  and  the  increasing  diversion  of 
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giving  from  the  directly  missionary  causes  to  organisations  such 

as  Christian  Aid,  Oxfam  and  War  on  Want.” 

I  expressed  my  missionary  convictions  in  the  following 

words  : 

1.  Mission  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  God.  Creation,  redemp¬ 
tion  and  regeneration  are  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
Triune  God.  God’s  ultimate  purpose  is  to  sum  up  all  things 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  If  the  Church  exists  in  the  purpose  of  God,  as  we  believe 
it  does,  then  its  existence  is  a  missionary  existence,  and  this 
has  a  clear  missionary  implication  for  every  committed 
Christian. 

3.  Wherever  Christ  is  not  known  or  not  accepted,  there  is  the 
mission,  both  in  terms  of  the  areas  of  land  and  in  terms  of 
the  areas  of  life. 

4.  The  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  in  its  fullness  and  wholeness. 
This  means  that  in  a  world  where  half  God’s  children  are 
hungry,  where  racial  discrimination  is  rampant,  where  men 
and  women  are  mere  objects  of  manipulation  and  exploita¬ 
tion,  where  youth  is  despised  and  childhood  suppressed, 
where  the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  the  social 
dimensions  of  the  Gospel  assume  deeper  and  urgent 
significance. 

5.  Ecumenism  is  inherent  in  mission. 

6.  The  missionary  approach  to  people  of  other  faiths  or  no 
faith  should  be  on  the  basis  of  our  common  humanity  and 
our  common  need  for  redemption. 

7.  The  essential  equipment  of  mission  is  made  up  of  humility, 
service  and  sacrifice. 

8.  Mission  demands  urgency,  because  God  alone  has  eternity 
at  His  disposal. 

My  farewell  offering  to  the  USPG  and  to  the  Missionary 

Societies  in  general  was  couched  in  the  following  words  : 

Our  Lord  bade  His  disciples  discern  the  signs  of  the  times. 
To  human  sight  this  may  be  a  time  of  darkness  and  con¬ 
fusion.  But  the  eyes  opened  by  the  Crucified  will  discern  in 
it  sure  signs  of  God’s  sovereign  rule.  Where  all  things  are 
shaken,  when  familiar  landmarks  are  blotted  out,  where  war 
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and  tumult  engulf  us,  when  all  human  pride  and  pretensions 
are  humbled,  we  proclaim  anew  the  hidden  sign  of  the  cruci¬ 
fied  and  ascended  Lord.  We  summon  all  Christians  to  come 
forth  from  the  securities  which  are  no  more  secure  and  from 
boundaries  of  accepted  duty  too  narrow  for  the  Lord  of  all 
the  earth,  and  to  go  forth  with  full  assurance  to  the  task 
of  bringing  all  things  into  captivity  to  Him,  and  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  whole  earth  for  the  day  of  His  coming. 

‘Missionary  societies  and  boards  are  instruments  through 
which  the  Church  seeks  to  discharge  its  missionary  obli¬ 
gations.  This  implies  that  no  missionary  society  can  claim 
a  monopoly  of  the  expression  of  the  missionary  obligation, 
partly  because  this  obligation  can  never  be  completely 
canalised  or  institutionalised.’  (Willingen  1952). 

‘The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.’ 

With  the  perspective  provided  by  the  above  quotations  and 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  stated. ••  I  venture  to  suggest  for 
consideration  the  following  practical  elements  in  the  role  of 
missionary  societies  today  : 

1.  Operation  of  the  missionary  societies  on  an  ecumenical  (not 
necessarily  world)  level.  This  will  imply  : 

(a)  Pooling  of  resources. 

(b)  ‘Ecumenical  sharing  of  personnel’,  thus  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  hitherto  receiving  countries  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  mite. 

2.  While  sending  money  overseas  is  possible — and  this  may  not 
always  be  possible — effort  might  be  made  to  strengthen  in 
the  receiving  countries,  and  in  consultation  with  the  chur¬ 
ches  there,  a  few  selected  projects  of  long-standing 
usefulness. 

3.  Phasing  out  of  present  structures  in  order  that  spontaneous, 
although  smaller  patterns  of  missionary  groups  and  fellow¬ 
ships  may  be  encouraged  to  emerge  in  local  congregations 
and  groups  of  congregations  across  denominational  barriers. 
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4.  In  order  to  make  these  effective  an  intensive  programme  of 
'education  for  mission'  is  called  for  in  local  congregations 
with  the  help  of  the  missionary  societies. 

5.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  most  effective  and 
far-reaching  missionary  potential  lies  in  men  and  women, 
who,  in  the  course  of  earning  their  livelihood  and  day-to- 
day  life,  cross  frontiers  at  home  and  abroad. 

6.  While  it  is  possible,  a  few  selected  men  and  women,  pre¬ 
ferably  without  family  ties,  might  be  received  and  sent  out 
for  life-long  missionary  service.  These  should  be  prepared 
to  have  their  training  and  support  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

7.  Much  lip-service  has  been  given  to  the  ideal  of  partnership 
and  two-way  traffic.  The  time  has  come  for  this  to  be  put 
into  effective  operation. 

8.  To  those  who  come  and  go  on  mission  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  following  four-fold  advice  given  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi  may  well  be  addressed  : 

‘First,  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  you  Christians,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  all,  must  begin  to  live  more  like  Jesus  Christ. 
Second,  practise  your  religion  without  adulterating  it  or 
toning  it  down.  Third,  emphasise  love,  and  make  it  your 
working  force,  for  love  is  central  in  Christianity.  Fourth, 
study  non-Christian  religions  sympathetically,  to  find  the 
good  that  is  in  them,  in  order  to  have  a  more  sympathetic 
approach  to  the  people.' 

Within  a  week  of  the  USPG  Council  Meeting  we  were  saying 
goodbye  to  Birmingham.  The  USPG  kindly  arranged  the  dis¬ 
missal  service  for  us  in  the  USPG  House  Chapel  and  Bishop 
Sheviil,  the  Secretary,  conducted  the  brief  service.  On  the  13th 
December,  1972,  after  two  years’  sojourn  in  England,  so  full 
of  pleasant  memories  and  abounding  in  divine  mercies,  we  left 
England  for  the  Holy  Land. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Four  Days  in  the  Country  of 
Jesus,  our  Lord 


Although  I  had  been  to  Jerusalem  in  1966  in  connection  with 
an  Anglican  Consultation  on  the  MRI,  my  visit  to  the  few  holy 
places  had  been  in  bits  and  pieces  depending  upon  leisure  bet¬ 
ween  meetings.  There  was,  however,  one  occasion  when  time 
was  given  to  make  it  possible  for  those  interested  to  join  a 
devotional  walk  from  Bethany  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
following  the  road  our  Lord  had  followed  in  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  very  moving  experience. 

During  my  first  visit,  Jerusalem  was  still  in  two  halves  and 
one  could  hear  guns  being  fired.  I  had  managed  to  see  a  few 
places  in  Jordan.  Therefore  I  was  very  eager  to  have  another 
chance  to  see  the  land  hallowed  by  the  Incarnation. 

Lovinia’s  life  ambition  was  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and 
therefore  she  was  so  thankful  to  have  this  opportunity. 

Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Appleton,  whom  I  had  met  at  the 
Jerusalem  and  East  Mission  Headquarters  in  London,  had  very 
kindly  arranged  hospitality  for  us  in  their  own  home.  We  were 
met  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Airport  by  the  Archbishop’s  chauffeur, 
who  knew  the  ropes  at  the  airport.  Between  the  Archbishop’s 
American  Chaplain  and  his  domestic  women  servants,  we  were 
looked  after  very  well. 

We  made  the  most  of  the  four  days.  Fortunately,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  Mrs.  Appleton  arrived  midway  through  our  stay, 
and  kindly  arranged  with  his  Chaplain  to  take  us  on  a  day¬ 
long  drive  to  Galilee.  The  Chaplain,  in  spite  of  his  indisposi¬ 
tion,  undertook  this  tour  for  us  and  we  were  able  to  go  by  the 
West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  and  return  from  the  East. 

The  Holy  Land  presents  a  tragic  combination  of  the  sacred 
and  the  material,  of  peace  which  descends  as  one  walks  in  the 
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footsteps  of  the  Master  and  hatred  and  violence  which  stares 
one  in  the  face.  Even  more  tragic  is  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  a 
divided  Christendom.  Some  of  the  most  sacred  spots  are  dese¬ 
crated  by  denominational  rivalry  and  exhibitionism.  Missionary 
endeavour  bears  practically  no  fruit.  Christian  worship  makes 
no  impact.  The  Arab  consciousness  even  among  Christians 
creates  a  division  within  Christian  confessions.  The  Jews  and 
the  Muslims  show  no  interest  in  the  Gospel  though  some  com¬ 
munication  has  been  established  with  them  through  the  ‘Dia¬ 
logue’  programme  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

it  is  impossible  to  pen  all  the  impressions  that  come  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  mind  as  one  walks  on  the  ground  once  trodden  by 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of  God.  However,  1  must  make  an 
effort  to  pick  out  a  few  which  Lovinia  and  I  found  deeply 
moving.  I  must  confess  that  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
left  us  cold  and  even  annoyed.  The  denominational  rivalry, 
commercial  exploitation  of  the  pilgrim  and  almost  complete 
unaw'areness  on  the  part  of  those  who  guard  and  keep  the  place, 
of  what  the  death  and  resurrection  signified  for  the  world,  is 
indeed  depressing.  Even  Bethlehem  where  ‘Love  came  down  at 
Christmas’  is  not  free  from  these  things. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  places  where  churches  and 
related  buildings  have  been  built  the  sanctity  seems  to  have 
gone  out.  On  the  other  hand,  where  natural  surroundings  have 
not  been  spoiled  by  human  artificiality,  the  presence  of  the 
living  Christ  comes  like  a  reviving  breath  of  fresh  air. 

The  following  places  have  been  alasting  inspiration  for  both 
of  us  : 

1.  The  Shepherds'  Field :  Whatever  the  historical  truth  about 
the  overhanging  rock  and  the  cave  beneath,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  shelter  for  the  shepherds  who  watched  their 
flock  by  night,  the  valley  below  seems  to  have  remained  un¬ 
changed.  One  can  still  see  small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
with  the  shepherd  leading  them.  One  is  here  reminded  of 
God’s  amazing  ways  in  revealing  the  baby  Jesus  first  to  the 
rustic  shepherds  and  then  to  the  Wise  Men.  St.  John 
chapter  ten  is  perhaps  the  most  challenging  passage  for 
those  who  want  to  lead  others.  I  had  in  the  days  of  my 
service  with  the  National  Christian  Council  written  a 
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pamphlet  entitled  Feed  my  Lambs  for  Youth  leaders  based  on 
St.  John’s  tenth  chapter.  If  I  had  written  it  after  visiting 
the  Shepherds’  Field,  how  much  more  I  could  have  put  into 
it.  How  vividly  I  would  have  seen  Jesus  laying  down  his  life 
for  the  sheep  and  yearning  over  other  sheep,  which  also 
belong  to  Him,  and  are  not  yet  within  His  fold. 

2.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  :  It  stands  as  fresh  as  ever.  Although 
this  was  not  the  flower  season,  one  could  imagine  the  slopes 
leading  to  the  waters  covered  with  ‘flowers  of  the  field’.  The 
old  rowing  boats  have  been  replaced  by  engine  boats,  but 
the  fishermen  are  there  and  one  can  see  them  casting  their 
nets  into  the  lake  and  washing  them  on  the  shore. 

The  evening  calm  and  peace  of  the  Lake  provide  a  soothing 
balm  to  jaded  nerves.  But  what  is  more  strengthening  is  the 
messages  of  the  Gospel  scenes  which  come  to  mind  as  one 
stands  gazing  on  those  waters  forever  consecrated  by  the 
Galilean  ministry  of  our  Lord.  The  calming  of  the  turbulent 
waters  and  stilling  the  storm,  the  rescuing  of  the  perishing 
disciples,  the  timely  saving  of  the  drowing  Peter,  rebuking 
the  big  fisherman’s  faithlessness  by  encouraging  him  to 
launch  out  into  the  deep,  the  echoes  of  the  Sermon  which 
knows  no  equal,  and  the  enticing  call  to  the  four,  “Follow 
me.” 

3.  Jacob's  Well :  In  simple  surroundings  but  now  hedged  in  by 
buildings  and  even  a  Church,  the  Well  brings  before  the 
mind  of  the  pilgrim  four  thousand  years  of  history.  A  few 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  hundred  feet  deep,  the  well  exists  in 
its  pristine  freshness  and  supplies  cool  water  to  slake  human 
thirst. 

As  Ronald  Cox  puts  it  in  The  Gospel  Story  which  he  has 
written  jointly  with  Ronald  Knox,  “The  woman  has  done 
him  a  favour  in  giving  him  a  drink;  he  would  repay  her  for 
it  with  the  gift  of  eternal  life.”  One  is  also  reminded  of  the 
characteristic  of  our  Lord,  like  His  Heavenly  Father,  to  hide 
deep  things  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent  and  to  reveal 
them  unto  the  babes.  To  this  village  woman  of  Sychar  He  was 
talking  about  the  meaning  of  true  worship,  shaming  her  out 
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of  her  outraged  family  life,  and  disclosing  to  her  His  own 
identity  as  the  Messiah. 

It  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Jacob's  Well 
is  one  of  the  sacred  sites  which  can  be  identified  without 
doubt. 

The  village  of  Sychar  (Secham)  is  not  a  very  impressive  one. 
It  appears  dry  and  parched  and  the  well  is  like  an  oasis  in  a 
desert.  Here  the  Master  deliberately  chose  to  come  because 
Samaria  was  just  as  much  an  object  of  love  as  Judea  and 
Galilee  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

4.  Bethany :  About  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  although  much 
changed  in  appearance,  Bethany  seems  to  have  maintained 
its  peaceful  atmosphere.  One  can  approach  it  either  from 
the  main  road  going  towards  Jericho  or  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  along  the  way  our  Lord  took  on  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  but  from  the  opposite  end.  This  time  we 
descended  into  it,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  home  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  we  passed  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus  which  is  now  in 
Muslim  hands  and  above  which  now  stands  a  mosque  with 
a  loud  speaker  for  ‘the  call  to  prayer’.  The  Church  is  a 
beautiful  building,  circular  inside  with  the  words  of  our 
Lord  spoken  to  Martha  after  the  death  of  Lazarus,  “I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life...”  A  little  further  along  is  a 
Convent  for  girls,  mostly  poor  and  under-developed,  cared 
for  by  dedicated  nuns. 

Bethany,  as  I  have  said,  breathes  an  air  of  peace,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  our  Lord  often  resorted  to  the  home  of 
Mary,  Martha  and  Lazarus  to  refresh  himself.  Here  again 
wdth  these  simple  folks,  we  have  associated  our  Lord’s  great 
works  and  words.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  was  not  only  a 
miracle  but  an  occasion  for  teaching  deep  things  of  life  here 
and  hereafter.  Here  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  represented 
by  Mary  and  Martha,  wrere  harmonised  into  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  of  life  in  the  Kingdom.  The  death  of  Lazarus  w>as  in  a 
sense  the  prelude  to  the  Passion  Week  which  w'as  to  culmi¬ 
nate  in  the  glorious  Resurrection. 
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5.  The  Garden  of  the  Resurrection  :  This  is  an  alternative  site 
of  our  Lord’s  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection.  It  is  supported 
by  the  reference  in  St.  John,  19:41.  “Now  in  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified,  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the 
garden  a  new  tomb  in  which  no  one  had  ever  been  laid.” 
Some  say  that  it  was  Mrs.  C.F.  Alexander’s  well  known 
hymn:  “There  is  a  green  hill  far  away  without  the  City 
Wall”  which  has  given  rise  to  this  theory,  because  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  situated  within  the  walled 
city.  The  person  who  propounded  the  theory  was  General 
Gordon,  who  had  his  quarters  near  the  Damascus  Gate. 
From  there  he  could  see  across  the  road  a  hill  which  in 
appearance  looks  like  a  skull  and  near  by  is  an  old  garden 
which  is  still  maintained,  and  also  in  the  garden  there  is  a 
hewn  tomb.  1  am  personally  and  instinctively  drawn  very 
much  more  to  this  place  as  the  likely  site  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Resurrection.  Anyhow,  whatever  the  verdict  of 
history,  both  Lovinia  and  I  found  the  Garden  of  the  Re¬ 
surrection  much  more  inspiring  than  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  inside  Damascus  Gate.  The  Cross  and  the  Re¬ 
surrection  took  on  for  us  a  new  depth  as  we  walked  round 
the  Garden  and  gazed  into  the  Empty  Tomb. 

Of  course,  there  is  so  much  sacred  history  in  the  Holy  Land 
that  as  one  walks  about  one  is  constantly  challenged  by  the 
words  spoken  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush,  “put  off 
your  shoes  from  your  feet,  for  the  place  on  which  you  are 
standing  is  holy  ground.”  (Exod.  3:5).  We  managed  to  see 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  part  of  Nazareth, 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  the  Wailing  Wall,  Jericho,  Elisha’s  Spring,  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Caves  of  Qumran.  We  found  the  old  bazaar 
fascinating,  but  a  queer  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
the  Coca  Cola  as  abundant  as  the  indigenous  sherbat.  The 
donkeys  and  the  camels  ply  on  the  same  road  on  which  the 
latest  American  limousines  can  be  seen. 

On  my  first  visit  no  single  Jew  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Jordan 
part  of  Jerusalem.  Today  the  picture  has  changed.  We  came 
back  asking  this  question,  “Will  there  be  reconciliation  between 
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the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  and  has  the  Church,  scandalously  divid¬ 
ed,  any  part  to  play  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  it  ?” 

Our  last  two  days  were  made  doubly  happy  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Appleton.  The  Archbishopric  in 
Jerusalem  has  been  a  most  difficult,  and  in  some  sense,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  arrangement.  But  George  Appleton,  a  sympathetic  student 
of  other  religions,  a  peacemaker  and  a  man  of  prayer,  was 
eminently  suited  for  this  assignment.  He  has  done  a  great  deal 
not  only  for  the  Anglican  dioceses  in  different  countries,  but 
also  has  prepared  the  way  for  restructuring  the  Archdiocese 
and  for  indigenising  the  dioceses. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  made  its  presence  felt 
and  the  most  promising  fruit  of  ecumenism  has  been  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  ecumenical  centre  for  Biblical  research  and 
theological  studies. 

Murray  Rogers,  my  old  friend,  with  his  wife  and  Heather 
Sandiman,  has  started  an  Ashram  in  Jerusalem  on  the  pattern 
of  his  Ashram  in  Kareli  with  the  identical  name  of  Jyoti- 
niketan.  The  Rogers  were  away,  but  we  enjoyed  Heather’s 
fellowship,  and  with  Sister  Vandana  of  the  CPSS  Ashram, 
Poona,  who  happened  to  be  staying  with  her,  we  did  the  walk 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Bethany  which  I  have  described 
earlier. 

The  four  days  in  the  Holy  Land  came  and  went  all  too 
quickly,  but  the  privilege  of  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Master  did  make  more  real  for  us  St.  Paul’s  ambition  to  ‘'know 
the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  fellowship  of  his  suffering.” 

On  December  17,  after  the  usual  rigorous  formalities  at  the 
airport,  we  left  Tel  Aviv  for  Bombay  by  a  TWA  plane  and 
arrived  in  Bombay  on  the  18th  morning. 
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We  landed  at  Bombay  Airport  at  about  5.30  a.m.  and  the 
Indian  Airlines  connecting  plane  was  to  depart  at  6.30  a.m.  As 
we  landed  at  Nagpur  we  were  greeted  by  Riyaz,  Muina  and 
Ejaz  and  by  our  younger  son,  Yaqub. 

We  went  to  live  with  Riyaz  and  his  family  in  the  little 
cottage  behind  Cathedral  House,  and  this  was  to  be  our  abode 
for  more  than  three  months.  They  looked  after  us  very  lovingly 
at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

Before  I  left  England,  the  National  Christian  Council  and  the 
Christian  Medical  Association  of  India  had  invited  me  to  join 
their  joint  project  on  ‘Planned  Parenthood  in  an  Indian  Setting’ 
with  special  responsibility  for  a  two-year  study  of  the  subject 
from  biblical  and  theological  perspectives  with  a  view  to  sensitiz¬ 
ing  the  churches  regarding  this  important  national  issue  and  their 
needed  involvement  in  it.  The  study  was  to  cover  also  the  Medical 
Termination  of  Pregnancy  Act,  1971.  Unfortunately  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  locating  my  office.  Finally  Nagpur  was  chosen 
in  spite  of  my  preference  for  some  other  place  and  my  office 
was  located  in  Oliver  House,  the  headquarters  of  the  CMAI. 
I  shall  say  something  about  this  study  later.  Let  me  return  to 
some  domestic  matters  which  needed  our  attention.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  arrangements  for  Yaqub’s  wedding, 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  earlier  departure  from 
England.  June,  his  financec,  was  working  as  personal  assistant 
to  the  Calcutta  Manager  of  Shalimar  Paints,  and  she  had  to 
give  due  notice  of  her  resignation.  Evidently  she  had  made  an 
excellent  contribution  to  the  office  and  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  office  as  was  evident  from  the  farewell  gift  she  got  and 
other  considerations  showm  to  her.  In  the  meantime,  Yaqub 
had  secured  a  job  with  Asian  Paints  in  Nagpur.  So  Yaqub  and 
June’s  combination  was  a  colour  merger  of  artistic  paints  !  The 
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wedding  came  off  on  June  30,  1973.  Yaqub,  who  likes  to  be 
called  John,  which  is  his  second  name,  provided  an  intriguing 
alliteration  to  the  whole  affair — June  joined  to  John  in  Holy 
Matrimony  in  June  !  I  married  the  couple.  It  was  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  affair  and  Riyaz’s  house  became  a  beehive  of  activities. 
This  little  house  has  been  the  rendezvous  of  a  bunch  of  very 
nice  young  people  from  all  communities,  and  has  been  res¬ 
ponsible  for  encouraging  one  of  the  happiest  marriages  in 
Nagpur.  Lovinia  and  I  were  naturally  very  happy  to  see  the 
last  of  our  three  children  settled  happily. 

I  began  my  work  with  the  NCCI/CMAI  at  the  end  of  January 
1973.  In  March  a  small  rented  house  was  found  for  us  in  the 
Ajanta  Housing  Society  which  we  found  very  congenial  and 
convenient.  Among  our  neighbours  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dolir- 
mann.  Rita  Dohrmann  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Metropolitan  A.N.  Mukherjee,  and  Mr.  Dohrmann  is  a 
German,  a  social  worker  doing  village  work  in  connection  with 
Mure  Memorial  Hospital,  of  which  the  Superintendent  is  Rita’s 
brother,  S.N.  Mukherjee.  Rita  is  also  a  sociologist.  We  had 
therefore  a  very  happy  occasion  of  meeting  and  talking  to 
them.  They  were  also  interested  in  Planned  Parenthood.  Their 
home  has  been  a  meeting  place  for  groups  of  young  people 
interested  in  social  work.  We  met  quite  a  number  of  overseas 
friends  there  and  had  discussions  with  them.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  which  they  arranged  and  in  which  they  in¬ 
volved  me  was  the  visit  for  three  weeks  of  a  group  of  West 
German  journalists  whose  visit  had  been  sponsored  by  German 
Churches  although  the  majority  of  the  journalists,  men  and 
women,  represented  secular  papers,  radio  and  television.  We 
spent  a  week  together  in  Calcutta  staying  at  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission  International  Guest  House.  Very  interesting  pro¬ 
grammes  of  visits  and  interviews  were  arranged  for  them,  such 
as  a  meeting  with  the  Press  Club,  Calcutta,  a  visit  to  Mother 
Teresa,  a  meeting  with  Subir  Biswas  and  all  the  exciting  work 
he  represents  through  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Relief,  listening  to 
the  best  exponent  of  Tagore’s  music,  conversation  with  Greater 
Calcutta  Planning  Board,  culminating  in  a  pleasant  interview 
with  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bengal,  Sidhartha  Shankar  Ray.  I 
was  again  with  the  journalists  in  Delhi  for  a  week  and  this  gave 
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me  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Communication  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Minister,  Gujral,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Gandhi,  and 
President  Giri.  The  journalists  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  probably  regarded  this  occasion  as  one  of 
the  highlights  of  their  tour.  I  was  asked  to  give  them  an  address 
on ‘The  Indian  Church  and  the  Indian  Society’.  I  was  repre¬ 
senting  the  NCCi  on  the  group  that  invited  and  organised  this 
tour. 

Another  interesting  experience  during  the  last  year  has  been 
to  serve  on  the  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Board  of 
Theological  Education  of  the  National  Christian  Council.  The 
Commission  exists  ‘to  enable  theological  institutions  to  serve 
the  Church  in  India  and  neighbouring  countries  more  ade¬ 
quately  by  maintaining  high  standards  of  theological  scholar¬ 
ship  and  training.'  One  of  its  tasks  is  'evaluating  institutions 
deserving  accrediting.’  This  obviously  refers  to  institutions 
which  are  not  affiliated  to  Serampore. 

In  this  connection  I  was  very  happy,  along  with  two  other 
members,  to  visit  the  Southern  Asia  Bible  College,  Kothanur, 
Bangalore,  run  by  the  Assemblies  of  God.  At  their  1973  convo¬ 
cation,  9  students  received  the  B.  Th.,  2  BRE  and  13  Certi¬ 
ficates  in  Theology.  Practically  all  the  money  for  the  building 
was  raised  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  very  ‘western’ 
atmosphere. 

The  other  institution  we  visited  was  the  South  India  Biblical 
Seminary  at  Bangarapet  in  Karnataka.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
World  Gospel  Mission,  Marion,  Indiana,  U.S.A.  The  Seminary 
is  situated  in  a  quiet  place  not  far  from  the  Kolar  Gold  Fields. 
A  co-educational  institution,  it  prepares  students  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Theology  degree  of  its  own.  The  set-up  is  simpler 
than  that  of  the  Southern  Asia  Bible  College. 

Both  these  institutions  represent  the  conservative  evangeli¬ 
cal  approach  to  theological  education.  Both  have  a  stated 
doctrical  basis.  Both  wish  to  be  accredited  for  the  degree  in 
Religious  Education. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  motive  which  inspires  these  insti¬ 
tutions  but  was  very  worried  about  their  theological  approach 
to  non-Christian  faiths  and  about  their  policy  being  decided  by 
American  sponsors. 
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Another  interesting  involvement  for  me  was  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Christian  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Vellore,  the 
premier  medical  centre  in  India,  and  one  of  the  best  staffed  and 
equipped  institutions  in  Asia.  For  some  unknown  reason  I  was 
appointed  last  year  Vice-Chairman  of  the  College  and  Hos¬ 
pital  Council  in  place  of  Bishop  Lesslie  Nevbigin  whoseim- 
pending  departure  for  good  from  India  caused  the  vacancy. 
CMCH  is  a  vast  and  complex  organisation,  started  in  1900  by 
Dr.  Ida  Scudder  with  ‘one  bed,  one  doctor  and  one  untrained 
nurse’.  The  institution  has  grown  phenomenally  with  1172  beds, 
26  out-patients’  daily  clinics,  380  doctors,  416  nurses,  239  para¬ 
medical  personnel,  389  employed  in  general  administration, 
846  lower  grade  serving  staff.  Its  neurology  and  cardiology 
departments  have  attained  international  fame.  On  the  edu¬ 
cational  side  the  College  has  provision  for  all  levels  of  attain¬ 
ment  -under-graduate,  graduate  and  post-graduate. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  about  35  overseas  missions 
and  organisations.  The  annual  budget  touches  the  figure  of 
2  crore  rupees. 

One  of  my  first  pleasant  duties  in  December  1973  was  to 
dedicate  14  new  operating  theatres,  which,  with  the  existing 
theatres,  represent  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  longest,  set-up 
in  the  world.  Another  pleasant  duty  was  to  preach  to  an  over¬ 
flowing  chapel  in  connection  with  a  ‘language  carol  service’. 
The  Hospital  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Vellore  town  with 
spacious  buildings  which  seem  to  increase  in  number  and  size 
every  time  one  visits  it.  The  Hospital  has  a  multi-storeyed 
Annexe  where  the  relatives  of  the  patients  and  guests  can  be 
accommodated.  The  catering  service  in  the  Annexe  is  provided 
by  the  YWCA. 

The  College  is  some  4  miles  away  from  the  city  in  beautiful 
surroundings  of  rugged  but  beautiful  hills.  The  educational  and 
administrative  buildings  are  modern  and  stately.  The  staff  have 
nice  bungalows,  and  some  of  the  extension  services,  such  as  the 
Rehabilitation  Centre,  Mental  Health  Centre  and  Counselling 
Centre  are  situated  near  the  College.  The  most  impressive 
recent  addition  is  the  Scudder  Auditorium  which  serves  many 
purposes  including  that  of  a  Chapel  for  staff-student  worship 
services. 
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On  the  lust  occasion  I  had  the  privilege  of  conducting  a 
retreat  for  the  staff  and  students  at  the  Leprosy  Work  Centre,  a 
few  miles  away  from  Vellore.  About  100  men  and  women 
attended  it.  My  main  message  at  the  Retreat  might  be  summed 
up  in  three  imperatives  which  were  expounded,  namely  ‘Make 
Jesus  Christ  the  centre  of  your  life;  make  the  Church  your 
spiritual  home;  and  make  every  business  your  Father’s 
business.’ 

I  feel  that  to  every  Christian  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
belongs  the  privilege  of  being  an  agent  of  healing.  Therefore, 
I  suggested  that,  adapting  some  words  from  the  beautiful  and 
well-known  prayer  of  St.  Francis,  every  Christian  could  make 
the  following  prayer  his  own  : 

Lord  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy  saving  health  ; 

Where  there  is  pain,  let  me  sow  godly  patience  ; 

Where  there  is  disease,  let  me  sow  Christly  cure  ; 

Where  there  is  sadness,  let  me  sow  heavenly  joy  ; 

Where  there  is  despair,  let  me  sow  divine  hope 
Through  the  grace  of  the  Great  Physician, 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

For  the  medical  personnel  in  particular,  I  have  suggested  cer¬ 
tain  affirmations  and  resolutions  which  I  give  below  : 

Affirmations  : — 

1.  Health  and  healing  come  from  God  and  from  Him  all 
skill  and  science  flow. 

2.  The  saving  mission  of  Jesus  is  to  make  men  whole  in  spirit, 

mind  and  body,  individually  and  in  relationship  with  one 
another. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  and  the 
compassion  of  Jesus  in  our  hearts. 

4.  The  ministry  of  health  and  healing  is  a  participation  in 
the  missionary  operations  of  the  Triune  God. 

5.  The  Church,  visible  and  invisible,  local  and  universal,  is  a 
fellowship  of  prayer,  reconciliation  and  healing. 

6.  ‘‘More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.”  Rhythmic  withdrawal  for  prayer  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  ministry  of  healing. 
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7.  Christian  faith  demands  reverence  for  life  at  all  stages, 
reverence  for  death,  and  reverence  for  life  after  death. 

8.  The  physician  is  made  for  the  patient  and  not  the  patient 
for  the  physician. 

9.  “There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casts  out  fear.” 

10.  “To  cure  sometimes,  to  relieve  often,  to  comfort  always,” 

is  the  vocation  of  those  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  health 
and  healing. 

Resolutions  : 

God  being  my  helper,  Jesus  being  my  example,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  my  guide,  I  resolve  : 

1.  To  rejoice  at  every  opportunity  to  bring  relief  and  health 
to  the  sick  and  suffering  in  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

2.  To  treat  every  patient  as  a  person  whom  God  loves  and 
for  whom  Christ  died. 

3.  To  approach  my  task  in  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  God 
and,  when  possible,  to  pray  in  private  or  with  the  patient. 

4.  To  obey  God  rather  than  man  when  a  choice  has  to  be 

made  in  matters  of  conscience. „ 

5.  To  welcome  all  knowledge  and  skill  which  makes  more 
effective  my  ministry  of  health  and  healing. 

6.  To  subordinate  financial  and  other  considerations  to  the 
primary  task  to  which  God  has  called  me. 

7.  To  gladly  give  up  personal  comfort  and  convenience, 
subject  to  the  considerations  of  my  own  fitness  and 
efficiency,  in  the  interest  of  relieving  suffering  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

8.  To  seek  the  co-operation  and  fellowship  of  other  know¬ 
ledgeable  persons  when  my  own  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  inadequate. 

9.  To  co-operate  willingly  and  cheerfully  with  all  national 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  health  and  healing  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  for  the  family. 

10.  To  cultivate  the  same  mind  which  was  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  main  work  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  since  the  end  of  January  1973,  namely  the  NCCI,  CMA 
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Joint  Project  on  Planned  Parenthood  in  an  Indian  Setting. 
The  genesis  of  the  Project  dates  back  to  a  discussion  which  I 
myself,  as  President  of  the  National  Christian  Council,  had 
initiated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  Executive  in  March  1970. 
Asa  result  of  the  discussion  the  Executive  had  taken  the 
following  actions  :  — 

(a)  A  three-year  project  to  be  undertaken  to  involve  the 
churches  in  understanding  the  implications  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  in  India  and  in  communicating  the 
same  to  the  people,  in  order  to  popularise  family  plann¬ 
ing. 

(b)  The  Secretariat  be  instructed  to  plan  the  project. 

(c)  The  officers  be  entrusted  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  be 
responsible  for  the  project. 

The  subject  was  again  discussed  at  the  Triennial  Meeting  of 
the  Council  held  at  Kottayam  in  September  1971.  As  a  result 
of  the  above  actions  and  further  discussions,  the  NCCI  and 
the  CMAI  jointly  drew  up  the  above  Project.  Within  the 
general  framework  of  the  Project  there  were  to  be  three  major 
thrusts,  namely  : 

(a)  A  study  of  the  motivational  approach  to  family  planning 
from  the  Biblical/Theological  point  of  view; 

(b)  A  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  actual  situation  though 

field  work  ; 

(c)  A  study  of  the  existing  CMAI  Family  Planning  Project 
with  headquarters  in  Bangalore  with  a  view  to  assessing  its 
effectiveness  and  its  advocacy  of  medical  termination  of 
pregnancy  and  of  the  services  designed  in  this  connection. 

My  own  assignment  was  stated  in  the  following  minute  of 
the  Meeting  of  the  NCCI  Working  Committee  of  September 
22-23  in  1972  :  “The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Sadiq  has  been  invited  to 
join  the  project,  to  be  responsible  for  the  theological  part  of  the 
project.  His  work  is  mainly  to  be  in  the  area  of  sensitizing  the 
churches  through  a  theological  approach  to  the  question  of 
motivation  for  family  planning,  and  a  study  especially  of  the 
Medical  Termination  of  Pregnancy  Act  etc.” 

This  assignment  envisaged  two  main  responsibilities  ; 
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(i)  a  study  to  be  done  privately; 

(ii)  organisation  of  two  representative  Conferences,  one  in  the 
North  and  the  other  in  the  South,  of  pastors  and  laity, 
sociologists,  economists,  and  marriage  counsellors,  with 
some  representation  of  Government  officials  and  a  few 
non-Christian  leaders. 

I  have  completed  the  study  part  and  have  wr  itten  a  misce¬ 
llany  of  essays  which  have  now  been  printed  in  a  book  form, 
entitled  Family  in  the  Purpose  of  God  a  146-page  book. 
Comment  and  criticism  are  awaited. 

My  own  assessment  of  the  problem  of  population  growth 
and  a  long-range  possible  solution — I  do  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  short-cut  democratic  solutions — may  best  be 
summed  up  in  a  statement  which  I  submitted  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Seminar  on  Population  Growth  and  Human  Develop¬ 
ment. 

1.  What  happens  to  men  and  women — created  in  the  image 
of  God — in  this  situation  ?  What  happens  to  the  integrity 
of  their  personality,  their  identity,  their  fulfilment  ? 
After  all,  God  made  the  universe  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  universe. 

2.  What  happens  in  such  a  situation  to  the  divinely  ordained 
institutions  of  the  family— parents  and  children  ?  Family 
is  the  basic  unit  of  society,  and  its  integrity  and  environ¬ 
ment  are  fundamental  to  the  health  of  society.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  breakdown  of  the  traditional  joint  family 
system,  but  rather  the  stress  and  strain  to  which  even  a 
nuclear  family  may  be  subjected  in  such  a  situation. 

3.  Another  important  issue  raised  by  population  growth  is 
the  question  of  social  justice.  The  question  may  well  be 
asked — why  is  it  that  in  only  the  ‘developing’  countries’ 
population  growth  assumes  a  frightening  character  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  because  the  people  in  those  countries  are 
more  ‘sexy’  !  Why  is  that  the  so  called  ‘developed’ 
countries  are  keen  on  encouraging  ‘birth  control’  pro¬ 
grammes  in  ‘developing’  countries  ? 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  issue  raised  by  population 
growth  is  concerning  the  whole  question  of  ‘develop- 
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merit’  which  has  been  so  much  in  the  air  for  the  past  ten 
or  more  years.  It  is  tragic  that  the  concept  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  thought  of  largely  in  terms  of  economics  just  as 
population  growth  is  judged  mostly  according  to  economic 
considerations.  Development  is  a  very  illusive  word, 
because  some  countries  which  are  economically  most 
developed  might  be  spiritually  most  under-developed.  In 
any  case,  if  the  world  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  a  ‘multi-dimensional  phenomenon’.  It 
will  be  generally  agreed  that  man’s  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  development  has  out  stripped  moral  and  spiritual 
perception.  Someone  has  well  said,  “If  you  do  not 
have  within  you  that  which  is  above  you,  you  will  soon 
yield  to  that  which  is  about  you.”  Is  this  not  a  fair 
commentary  on  the  present  state  of  the  world?  Man  is 
so  occupied  with  material  things  that  he  has  forgotten 
that  although  man  cannot  live  without  bread,  he  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone.  In  overcrowded  living  man  can  get 
so  engrossed  in  earning  and  spending,  and  in  soul-killing 
competition  for  daily  rations  that  he  learns  to  exist  but 
forgets  to  live. 

Obviously  there  is  no  short-cut  solution  to  the  colossal  pro¬ 
blem  of  population  growth.  One  thing  is  clear  that  no  amount 
of  pressure,  or  imposition  from  outside — be  it  social  or  national 
— is  going  to  succeed  (ultimately).  Inducement  to  family  plan¬ 
ning  by  monetary  considerations  is  ethically  undesirable  both 
for  the  motivator  and  the  acceptor.  I  think  it  can  be  agreed 
that  a  very  large  section  of  the  population  of  the  South  Asian 
countries  have  become  ‘aware’  that  population  growth  is  a 
problem  and  that  their  countries  are  rightly  concerned  about  it. 
We  can  then  assume  that  by  and  large  people  have  come  to 
realise  that  a  smaller  family  is  desirable  from  every  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  think  that  in  a  private  and  sensitive  area  of  life 
such  as  the  family  it  is  expedient  for  an  exterior  authority  to 
lay  down  the  number  of  children  parents  should  have.  This  is 
why  ‘responsible  parenthood’  is  a  far  better  term  to  use  than 
‘birth  control’,  ‘family  planning’,  or  ‘planned  parenthood’.  It 
has  also  to  be  remembered  that  in  our  part  of  the  world  family 
solidarity  and  religious  values  play  a  very  important  part. 
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Therefore,  the  only  effective  and,  in  the  long  run  the  most 
fruitful,  approach  to  this  question  is  by  way  of  Family  Life 
Education,  imparted  relevantly  at  every  stage  of  life  beginning 
with  childhood.  In  such  an  education  the  following  factors 
must  be  remembered  :  — 

(a)  Sex  has  a  wider  significance  than  the  merely  biological. 

(b)  Responsibility  is  not  confined  merely  to  personal  and 
family  considerations,  but  extends  to  society  of  which 
the  family  is  a  part  and  on  which  it  is  for  many  things 
dependent. 

(c)  In  the  exercise  of  sexual  functions,  as  in  many  other 
aspects  of  human  life,  there  is  a  place  for  discipline  and 
self-control. 

(d)  “The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,  and  God 
fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways.” 

My  connection  with  the  Church  of  North  India  since  my  re¬ 
turn  has  been  very  slight.  Technically  the  retired  Bishops  are 
members  of  the  Synod  without  vote.  They  are  also  members  of 
the  Governing  bodies  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta,  and  of  the 
Indian  SPCK.  I  was  able  to  attend  a  meeting  each  of  the  latter 
two  and  one  meeting  of  the  Synod.  But  it  is  good  to  be  able  to 
receive  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Synod  and  its  Executive 
Committee.  The  CNI  started  with  the  handicap  of  the  largest 
negotiating  church,  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia, 
withdrawing  from  union  at  the  last  moment.  This  has  resulted 
in  several  Bishops  having  to  look  after  more  than  one  diocese. 
The  resources  of  the  CNI  have  also  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  MCSA’s  withdrawal.  This  is  true  of  personnel  and  property 
as  it  is  of  finances. 

It  is  unfair  to  pass  any  judgment  on  a  struggling  young 
church  faced  suddenly  with  so  many  problems  including  those 
of  adjustments  arising  from  differing  denominational  heritages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  CNI  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  CS1  and  a  world-wide  interest  in  its  new  way  of 
unifying  the  ministers  from  the  start.  In  fact  many  churches 
have  looked  upon  the  CNI  way  as  the  possible  method  of 
advance  in  Church  Union  negotiations  elsewhere.  Some  laud¬ 
able  efforts  have  been  made  to  move  towards  self-support  for 
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the  ongoing  work  of  the  church  within  five  years.  Special 
attention  is  being  given  to  stewardship  and  the  missionary 
dimension  of  the  church  is  being  constantly  emphasised.  Good 
relations  have  been  established  with  other  churches  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  CSI  through  full  communion  and  the  expressed 
hope  of  negotiations  for  union  with  that  church. 

Of  course  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  all  would  go 
smoothly. 

There  are  a  few  things  about  which  I  feel  deeply  worried. 
The  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  the  Plan  of  Union  was  the  basis 
on  which  the  negotiating  churches  had  decided  to  unite,  and 
although  it  invisaged  interpretation  and  expansion  of  some  of 
its  provisions,  it  did  not  anticipate  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
superseded  in  some  of  its  basic  principles.  For  instance,  though 
the  CNI  is  an  episcopal  church,  the  position  and  responsibility 
of  the  Bishop  as  the  chief  pastor  is  being  hedged  in  by  so  many 
restrictive  provisions  that  he  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  figure¬ 
head.  Again,  although  the  diocese  is  recognised  as  the  basic 
unit  of  the  church,  its  wholesome  autonomy  is  being  wrested 
by  synodical  boards  and  committees.  Finally,  administrative 
procedures  and  details  and  property  matters  seem  to  be  stifling 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Voting  in  committees 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  (How  much  we  need  to  learn 
from  the  Quakers  !)  Some  of  these  and  other  loopholes  will 
be  remedied.  But  the  real  test  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church  of 
North  India  will  be  tested  when  the  first  flush  of  the  romance 
of  this  ecclesiastical  marriage  has  worn  off  and  the  slow  grind¬ 
ing  pace  of  its  pilgrimage  begins.  All  my  prayers  and  good 
wishes  for  this  greatest  and  most  daring  adventure  in  the  Church 
Union  Movement. 

At  the  end  of  December  1973,  we  moved  to  a  village  about 
8  miles  from  Nagpur.  How  this  happened  is  again  one  more 
of  these  loving  divine  surprises  which  run  like  a  golden  thread 
in  this  chequered  story  of  an  erring  pilgrim.  To  live  in  a  place 
where  one  has  in  the  past  occupied  an  important  religious 
position  is  not  a  w'ise  thing.  However,  the  powers  that  be  de¬ 
cided  that  my  study  work  on  Planned  Parenthood  should  be 
done  from  the  headquarters  of  the  NCCI  and  the  CMAI.  This 
had  both  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  the  former  out- 
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weighed  the  latter.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
live  and  so  on.  As  I  have  said,  we  went  to  live  with  our  elder 
son  and  his  family  behind  the  Cathedral  House,  close  to  the 
Diocesan  Office,  till  a  small  flat  was  found  in  the  Ajanta  Hous¬ 
ing  Society  Colony  where  we  lived  till  almost  the  end  of 
December,  when  we  moved  to  this  village.  Now  I  must  say 
something  about  how  this  happened,  but  to  make  this  more 
meaningful  something  must  be  said  about  this  village. 

This  village  settlement  known  as  the  Mahadulla  Village 
Development  Scheme  was  a  later  development  of  the  social  and 
medical  work  started  among  the  villages  of  Mahadulla  and 
Koradi.  The  present  settlement  consisting  of  a  co-educational 
High  School  (upper  classes)  with  an  associated  farm,  poultry, 
carpentry,  bee  and  goat  keeping  schemes,  to  make  it  agricul¬ 
turally  biased,  is  the  result  of  the  vision  and  perseverance  of  an 
American  lady,  Irene  Bose,  daughter  of  John  R.  Mott,  and  wife 
of  an  Indian,  Vivian  Bose,  (Chief  Justice  of  Nagpur,  and 
later  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  Chairman  of  an  international  Jurists’  Association).  Irene 
started  the  work  in  1929  and  kept  it  going  with  money  which 
she  had  raised.  The  settlement  is  situated  between  Mahadulla 
and  Koradi  and  has  now  26  acres  of  land  of  which  about  20 
acres  is  under  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  memo¬ 
rable  things  which  was  undertaken  by  the  scheme  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  recognised  ration  shop  during  and  following  the  Bengal 
famine  days.  About  30  villages  benefitted  from  the  scheme  and 
many  were  saved  from  starvation.  No  wonder  that  ‘Bose  Bai’ 
was  a  byword  in  this  area. 

All  the  work  at  Mahadulla  is  done  on  a  ‘secular’  basis. 
The  majority  of  students  and  workers  are  naturally  from  the 
Mahar  community  which  had  almost  en  masse  become  neo- 
Buddhists. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  sprung  up  next  door,  under 
the  Maharashtra  Government,  a  large  thermal  power  station, 
assisted  by  Polish  engineers,  which  has  made  the  neighbourhood 
an  industrial  township.  So  one  can  no  longer  talk  about  ‘village’ 
development.  The  villagers  are  becoming  ‘urban’  in  their  ment¬ 
ality,  for  good  or  ill.  In  such  a  situation  old  approaches  and 
methods  will  not  die.  A  new  ‘mixed’  policy  has  to  be  evolved 
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in  which  the  emphasis  should  be  from  charity  to  self-reli¬ 
ance,  from  dependence  to  development.  Girls’  and  women’s 
education  has  a  key  role  to  play.  This  has  been  recognised,  and 
a  Home  Science  Department  w'ith  a  resident  social  worker  has 
been  planned.  This  is  where  wre,  or  rather  my  wife  and  I  as  an 
appendix,  came  into  the  picture.  Lovinia  was  asked  to  be  the 
social  worker  temporarily,  and  a  nice  simple  house  w'as  built  for 
the  social  worker.  It  was  wonderful  to  live  in  those  open  sur¬ 
roundings,  far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  Nagpur.  It  was 
refreshing  to  be  able  to  gaze  at  the  stars  and  gain  comfort  and 
strength  from  the  everlasting  sky.  The  tinkling  of  the  bullock 
bells  at  night  was  a  steady  reminder  of  God’s  dumb  creatures, 
and  the  singing  of  the  morning  birds  a  constant  reminder  that 
the  praise  of  the  Almighty  is  in  the  air.  Although  the  long 
sojourn  in  cities  had  increased  our  needs  and  some  inconveni¬ 
ences  here  were  a  bit  irksome,  we  considered  ourselves  fortunate 
in  having  this  experience. 

As  a  social  worker  Lovinia  had  an  uphill  but  challenging 
task.  Within  the  five  months  that  we  were  living  there,  she  had 
established  a  very  friendly  relationship  with  the  school  stall  and 
farm  workeis,  as  w'ell  as  w  ith  some  people  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  There  was  already  a  marked  efficiency  and  team  work 
among  the  workers,  and  our  house  had  become  a  centre  for 
constant  consultations  with  all  workers,  usually  over  a  cup  of 
tea.  I  was  amazed  at  the  energy  and  vision  which  Lovinia  dis¬ 
played.  She  was  as  keen  to  learn  new  things  as  a  child,  did  not 
lose  her  temper  easily,  and  took  defeats  and  failures  as  divine 
lessons.  With  all  her  busyness  she  looked  after  me  lovingly  and 
kept  constantly  in  touch  with  our  boys  and  their  families  in 
Nagpur.  With  such  a  companion  in  life,  one  can  look  forward 
to  the  future  in  hope.  What  awaits  us  in  the  days  that  remain 
is  in  the  hands  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
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Dick  Keithan,  in  his  autobiographical  fragments  with  the  title 
Pilgrimage  in  India ,  modestly  says,  “I  am  not  a  writer.  I  hope  I 
have  had  something  worthwhile  to  say.”  I  can  say  the  same 
thing  with  perhaps  greater  justification,  because  neither  speak¬ 
ing  nor  writing  has  come  to  me  easily.  1  have  never  had  any 
training  in  writing.  What  I  have  written  I  have  written  because 
I  was  asked  to  or  because  of  the  inner  compulsion  arising  out 
of  the  job  in  which  I  was  involved.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
share  what  I  have  written— and  I  am  now  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  writing  I  have  done — will  be  to  classify  the  written 
stuff  in  some  way  and  say  a  word  or  two  about  each  item.  This 
may  also  indicate  the  way  in  which  my  mind  has  done  its  reflec¬ 
tion  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  rather  self-conscious  exercise. 

I.  Devotional 

1.  A  Discipline  and  Prayer  Card.  This  is  a  folder  of  four 
pages,  containing  the  Rule  of  Life  (as  drawn  up  by  the  Synod 
of  the  C1PBC  for  the  use  of  Church  members),  a  table  of  daily 
meditation  and  intercession  based  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Life  and  Teaching  of  our  Lord  and  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
church. 

2.  Like  this  one,  another  folder  was  printed  called  A  Family 
Discipline  and  Prayer  Card  for  use  in  the  home  and  family. 
It  ends  with  the  well-known  prayer  of  St.  Francis:  “Lord,  make 
us  instruments  of  Thy  peace.” 

3.  Before  the  Throne  of  Grace,  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Christian  Home  Committee  of  the  National  Christian 
Council. 

4.  Secret  of  a  Happy  Christian  Home  being  a  series  of  eight 
devotions,  has  Bible  reading,  exposition  and  points  for  medita- 
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tion,  ending  with  a  prayer.  The  pamphlet  was  published  by  the 
Christian  Home  Committee  of  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  India. 

5.  Christian  Marriage ,  another  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Christian  Home  Committee.  The  pamphlet  contains  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Home  Festival  day 
by  day,  starting  with  a  Sunday  and  finishing  with  the  following 
Sunday. 

6.  Feed  my  Lambs.  This  pamphlet  published  by  the  Central 
Youth  Committee  of  the  NCCI  contains  seven  devotions  for 
Leaders  of  Young  People. 

7.  In  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth  published  by  the  Central  Youth 
Committee.  It  contains  seven  devotions  for  the  quiet  time  at 
“Camps  and  Conferences  of  young  people.” 

8.  Praying  for  Peace  was  privately  published  for  private 
circulation.  It  is  a  Pacifist's  Meditation  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

9.  Prayer  as  Asking.  This  was  an  address  given  at  the 
School  of  Prayer  organised  by  the  Bombay  Representative 
Christian  Council  in  October  1945  at  Poona,  and  later  pub¬ 
lished  in  Dnyanodaya ,  a  Western  India  Christian  Weekly. 

II.  Sex,  Home,  Marriage  and  Family  Life 

Being  in  charge  of  the  Home  and  Family  Life  Department 
of  the  National  Christian  Council,  I  wrote  a  good  deal  about 
these  matters.  Among  the  pamphlets  published  by  the  Council, 
I  have  mentioned  two  already  in  the  previous  section.  A  few 
other  writings  may  be  mentioned. 

10.  Christian  View  of  Sex ,  Marriage  and  Family  Life — pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Central  Youth  Committee.  This  contains  the  subs¬ 
tance  of  four  addresses  given  at  a  Youth  Leadership  Training 
Institute  at  Bangalore  in  1954. 

1.  Marriage  in  Hinduism. 

2.  Marriage  in  Islam. 

3.  As  in  Views  of  Marriage — An  address  given  at  a  USPG 
Conference  at  Selly  Oak  and  later  mimeographed. 

4.  Three  addresses  given  at  the  first  Christian  Home  and 
Family  Seminar  held  at  Manila,  Philippines,  in  1954  entitled  : 
Spiritual  Significance  of  the  Family. 
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5.  ‘Christian  Home — a  power  for  Evangelism,’  published  in 
United  Church  Review. 

6.  ‘Church  and  the  Home’  in  Christian  Home  Bulletin  22. 

7.  Family  in  the  Purpose  of  God— a  miscellany  of  15  essays 
related  to  Planned  Parenthood  in  The  Indian  Setting. 

III.  Youth,  Youth  Work  and  Youth  Leadership 

Besides  the  two  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  Section  on 
Devotional  writings,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

1.  Manual  for  Youth  Workers — jointly  edited  with  V.M. 
Koshy  and  C.S.  Paul  with  a  contributory  Chapter  on  ‘The 
Church,  our  Spiritual  Home’. 

2.  Edited  a  Handbook  of  Youth  Workers,  a  supplementary 
volume  to  the  Manual  with  two  contributory  Chapters  on 
Camps,  Conferences,  Institutes  and  Workshops  and  Training 
of  Youth  Leaders. 

3.  Compiled  a  report  on  four  consultations  entitled  Planning 
Youth  Work. 

4.  A  descriptive  report  on  the  First  All  India  Christian 
Youth  Conference  1948. 

5.  Article  in  the  NCCI  Review  on  ‘Rural  Evangelism  and 
Christian  Youth.’ 

7.  Bible  Study  notes  on  Ephesians  for  the  Christian  Endea¬ 
vour  Union  on  ‘Building  anew  with  Christ.* 

IV.  Christian  Literature 

1.  A  Three- Year  Plan  for  Christian  Literature. 

2.  A  New  Way  for  Christian  Literature  in  India.  Unpublished. 

3.  ‘Christian  Literature  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Enter¬ 
prise  in  India’,  published  in  the  NCCI  Review. 

V.  Mission  and  Evangelism 

1.  Renewal  of  Mission— Carey  Lecture  at  Serampore  1961. 

2.  The  Purpose  of  Mission ,  an  address  given  to  the  Overseas 
Staff  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh,  1971. 

3.  Some  Reflections  on  Mission  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

4.  Missionary  Obligation  of  the  Church — Discussion  outlines 
on  Willengen  1952. 
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5.  Conversion  and  Mission — a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
CMS  in  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  London,  and  published  by 
them,  1965. 

6.  The  Missionary  and  the  Overseas  Church  Needs. 

7.  Mission  in  India ,  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

8.  Christian  Missionary  Enterprise  in  Today's  World. 

9.  Towards  some  Guidelines  for  Evangelism  in  India  Today. 

10.  Preaching  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection. 

11.  Some  Reflections  on  Church  Growth  for  the  Indian 
Perspective. 

12.  Evangelism — Duty  or  Delight. 

VI.  Ecumenism  and  Christian  Unity 

1.  Adventure  in  Christian  Fellowship. 

2.  Christ ,  the  Hope  of  the  World. 

3.  ‘Oslo  1947’ — an  article  in  the  Second  World  Conference 
of  Christian  Youth. 

4.  ‘Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
New  Delhi,  1961.’ 

5.  ‘A  Churchman  looks  at  the  Bankok  Conference.’ 

6.  ‘Towards  the  wholeness  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement’ — 
an  article  written  for  the  Ecumenical  Review. 

7.  The  World  Council  in  the  World  Today. 

8.  The  Essential  Tasks  of  the  National  Christian  Council. 

9.  The  Mission  of  the  National  Christian  Council. 

10.  Church  Union — Expedience  or  Obedience. 

11.  Six  Bible- Studies  on  Christian  Unity  for  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  UCNI  1969. 

12.  ‘What  will  the  Church  of  North  India  be  like.  ?’ 

13.  ‘The  Church  of  North  India,’  published  in  German  in 
Der  Weld  Kirchen. 

VII.  The  Church  and  the  Ministry 

1.  ‘The  Church— our  Spiritual  Home' — an  article  in  the 
Manual  for  Youth  Workers — Also  a  radioscript  for  the  USPG. 

2.  The  Church  in  India  facing  the  challenge  of  Communism — 
two  addresses  to  the  Evangelical  Academy,  Hamburg,  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  and  English  as  part  of  a  book. 
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3.  Four  Visions— a.  sermon  preached  in  the  Boston  Episcopal 
Cathedral  and  later  printed  by  the  Cathedral  as  a  pamphlet. 

4.  ‘Church  and  State  in  India’ — published  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Review  of  Mission. 

5.  ‘Christian  Witness  on  the  Political  Frontier’ — one  of  the 
key  addresses  at  the  Anglican  Congress,  Toronto  1963  and  later 
published  in  the  Report. 

6.  The  Church  in  India. 

7.  The  Indian  Church  in  the  Indian  Society ,  an  address  to 
German  journalists. 

8.  The  Crisis  and  the  Call — an  address  given  to  the  Bombay 
Representative  Christian  Council. 

9.  Renewal — an  address  given  at  an  all-India  Consultation 
at  Nasrapur. 

10.  ‘Claims  of  the  Christian  Ministry’ — the  United  Church 
Review . 

1 1 .  This  Ministry. 

12.  ‘Ordained  Ministry  as  a  Vocation  in  India  today.’  The 
United  Church  Review. 

13.  Four  Charges  preached  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Nagpur. 

14.  A  series  of  Chapters  prepared  for  the  clergy  of  the 
CNI. 

15.  ‘Inter-Communion’ — a  Chapter  in  the  book  edited  by 
John  Marsh  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous 


1.  Radio  Talks 

(a)  Christmas,  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Messages  from  the 
All  India  Radio,  Nagpur. 

(b)  Also  from  the  AIR,  Nagpur,  Talks  on  Pandit  Nehru, 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  a  talk  at  the  time  of  the 
national  crisis  of  war  with  Pakistan. 

(c)  Ten  short  devotional  talks  at  the  BBC,  London,  for  the 
overseas  service. 

(d)  Radio  Script  on  the  Church  for  the  USPG. 
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2.  Articles 

(a)  ‘Political  Situation  in  India  Today.’ 

(b)  ‘Challenge  of  Population  Growth  in  East  Asia.’ 

(c)  ‘Christian  Education — Some  Insights  from  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Movement.’ 

(d)  ‘Christianity  and  Art.’ 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Christian  Pacifism 


I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  subject  of  Christian  Pacifism,  which 
in  a  broad  and  deep  sense  sums  up  for  me  Christian  obedience. 
I  was  a  pacifist  by  intuition  but  ‘reconciliation’  has  come  to 
mean  a  study  and  reflection  on  the  way  of  the  Cross  which  is 
the  way  of  Jesus.  I  have  written  a  few  important  articles  and 
pamphlets  which  I  now  mention  : 

1.  Jems  and  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 

2.  The  Questions  that  Perplex. 

3.  ‘Why  Am  I  Pacifist  ?’— a  personal  testimony  to  the  Way 
of  Jesus,  written  for  Arunadayam  published  from  Kerala. 

4.  He  is  our  Peace— a.  defence  of  Christian  Pacifism. 

5.  Where  in  the  world  is  God  ? 

6.  Praying  for  Peace. 

1.  Christian  Significance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi — written 
and  published  privately  in  1969  to  mark  Gandhiji’s  Birth 
Centenary. 

I  have  already  said  that  Christian  Pacifism  for  which  another 
name  might  be  the  Way  of  the  Cross  or  the  Power  of  Love, 
sums  up  for  me  the  essence  of  Christian  obedience,  which  means 
Christian  commitment.  I  have  been  trying  to  see  if  I  can  make  a 
statement  which  will  indicate  my  convictions  and  commitments, 
however  feebly  they  have  been  expressed  in  my  life.  I  am  only 
too  conscious  of  how  often  I  have  betrayed  my  Lord.  But  I 
also  know  that  the  surprising  love  of  God  shines  more  brightly 
against  the  darkness  of  my  failures.  Here  then  is  the  result  of 
my  effort  to  state  in  words  what  I  believe  and  what  I  have 
committed  myself  to.  I  have  stated  these  under  two  headings 
of ‘Convictions’ and  ‘Resolutions.’  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  wording,  but  I  am  anxious  that  they  may  convey,  however 
imperfectly,  the  spirit  behind  them  : 
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I.  Convictions 

In  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  light  of  my  own 
understanding  and  experience,  I  believe  that  : 

1.  God  is  Love.  Out  of  love  He  has  created  and  creates  all 
men  and  loves  them  all.  He  desires  that  in  turn  they  should 
love  Him  with  all  their  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength  and  in 
Him  love  one  another  as  brothers. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  by  His  life  and  teaching  has  revealed  the 
loving  nature  of  God  and  by  His  death  and  resurrection  the 
power  of  love  to  overcome  evil  in  every  shape  and  form,  and 
has  shown  in  His  own  person  the  true  way  of  blessedness  and 
fulfilment  through  service  to  others. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  human 
hearts,  leads  us  into  all  truth,  enables  us  to  attempt  things  for 
God  which  unaided  human  effort  cannot,  helps  us  to  meet  new 
situations  and  challenges  us  to  expect  new  and  great  things 
from  God. 

4.  Creation,  redemption  and  regeneration  are  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  Triune  God— Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In 
the  divine  plan  for  the  universe,  new  things  are  being  constantly 
created  by  God,  old  things  are  being  made  new  in  Christ, 
and  new  prospects  are  being  opened  and  fulfilled  through  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

5.  The  Church  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who  love  and 
follow  the  Lord  Jesus,  love  one  another,  and  serve  their  fellow 
men.  In  Christ,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  members  of  the 
Church  must  feel  with  all  men,  whatever  their  sincere  belief,  a 
solidarity  of  sin  and  grace,  of  love  and  forgiveness,  of  mutual 
correction  and  encouragement,  pointing  always  to  Him  as  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 

6.  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself 
and  He  has  entrusted  to  those  who  belong  to  Christ  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  Therefore,  in  essence  this  ministry  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  are  identical.  This  ministry  has  to 
be  exercised  within  and  without  the  Church,  among  individuals, 
families,  nations  and  across  nations.  This  ministry  precludes 
all  Christian  denominationalism. 

7.  Hatred,  violence  and  disruption  have  no  place  in  God’s 
economy  of  love.  “Thou  shalt  not  kill”,  is  an  imperative  which 
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springs  directly  from  honour  to  God  and  reverence  for  life. 
Therefore  war,  involvement  in  preparation  for  war,  or  acts  of 
hatred  and  discrimination  are  a  denial  of  and  an  affront  to 
God’s  royal  way  of  love.  The  pollution  of  the  environment 
which  damages  the  creation  of  God  and  endangers  life,  must 
be  severely  eschewed.  Capital  punishment  is  contrary  to  God’s 
prerogative  on  life  and  death. 

8.  Peace  is  not  simply  an  absence  of  war.  Peace  (Shalom) 
in  the  Biblical  sense  stands  for  ‘life  abundant’  which  Christ 
brings.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough  to  ‘patch  up  quarrels’  but 
constantly  to  struggle  non-violently  against  those  forces  which 
damage  human  personality  and  produce  strife.  Political  parti¬ 
cipation  for  some  becomes  necessary  to  remove  poverty,  in¬ 
justice  and  discrimination.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  Kingdom 
of  right  relationships. 

9.  “More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.’‘  Dependence  on  God  is  the  first  principle  of  Chris¬ 
tian  non-violence.  Therefore  one  engaged  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  will  constantly  lift  his  hands  in  prayer  and  will 
seek  to  join  others  in  prayer.  Prayer  is  a  spiritual  weapon 
which  even  the  weakest  among  us  can  wield  to  wrestle  against 
the  forces  of  evil. 

10.  There  is  no  fear  in  love,  for  the  results  of  our  actions 
are  in  the  hands  of  God.  God  is  not  a  God  of  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness.  He  will  accomplish  all  that  He  has  begun  and  bring 
about  “that  far  off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.” 

II.  Resolutions 

God  being  my  helper,  Jesus  being  my  example,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  my  guide,  I  resolve  :  — 

1.  To  rejoice  at  and  use  every  opportunity  to  endeavour  to 
become  an  instrument  of  God’s  peace,  to  sow  love  where  there 
is  hatred,  pardon  where  there  is  injury,  and  union  where  there 
is  discord. 

2.  To  treat  every  person  as  a  child  of  God  whom  He  loves 
and  for  whom  Christ  died,  eschewing  and  opposing  everything 
which  violates  his  personality,  outrages  his  self-respect,  im¬ 
poverishes  his  identity,  injures  his  mind  and  kills  his  body.  To 
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enjoy  and  conserve  as  much  as  lies  in  me  the  beauty  of  the 
World  of  Nature. 

3.  To  approach  my  task  as  a  peace-maker  in  a  spirit  of 
dependence  upon  God,  and  regularly  pray  privately  and  with 
others  for  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men. 

4.  To  obey  God  rather  than  man  when  a  choice  has  to  be 
made  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  to  be  willing  to  take  the 
consequences  in  defence  of  conscientious  objection  to  parti¬ 
cipation  in  war. 

5.  To  welcome  all  knowledge  and  skill  which  remove  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  injustice,  to  participate  freely  in  all  acts 
of  social  righteousness  and  in  all  efforts  towards  harmony  and 
mutual  help  at  all  levels  of  society. 

6.  To  appreciate,  support,  and  co-operate  with  all  indi¬ 
viduals,  groups  and  organisations  which  are  working  for  peace. 

7.  To  subordinate  financial  and  other  considerations  to  the 
task  of  peace-making,  and  gladly  to  give  up  personal  comfort 
and  convenience  in  the  interest  of  exercising  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation. 

8.  To  strive  to  challenge  those  within  my  own  family  and 
especially  the  younger  generation  with  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  taught  by  our  Lord. 

9.  To  seek  every  opportunity  to  share  w-ith  neighbours  and 
friends  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  to  point  to  Jesus  as  the  author 
and  Prince  of  Peace. 

10.  To  assure  myself  and  others  that  every  effort,  big  or 
small,  made  sincerely  in  the  cause  of  human  love  and  under¬ 
standing  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  rest  assured 
that  no  failure  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  others  is  going 
to  shake  God’s  ultimate  purpose  “to  sum  up  all  things  in 
Christ,”  “Who  is  our  peace.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


“My  Residue  of  Days” 


These  words  occur  in  one  of  Charles  Wesley’s  hymns,  the 
exact  stanza  being: 

Lord,  in  the  strength  of  grace, 

With  a  glad  heart  and  free, 

Myself,  my  residue  of  days 
I  consecrate  to  Thee. 

Hugh  Redwood,  the  author  of  God  in  the  Slums  and  God  in 
the  Shadows  which  have  sold  by  millions,  bases  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  on  this  phrase  and  calls  the  book  Residue  of  Days.  I 
started  by  referring  to  C.  S.  Lewis’  book  Surprised  by  Joy 
as  the  inspiration  for  undertaking  this  exercise  in  self-survey 
and  self-reflection.  I  wish  to  close  these  ramblings  with  an 
idea  taken  from  Charles  Wesley  via  Hugh  Redwood.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  Residue  of  Days ,  Redwood  says  these  words, 
which  I  wish  to  make  my  own  : 

“I  think  of  life’s  last  stages  not  as  a  downhill  journey,  but 
as  one  over  rising  ground.  What  lies  beyond  its  ridge  is  still 
hidden,  but  it  is  not  in  me  to  fear  where  I  turn  to  survey  what 
lies  behind  me;  the  past  stretching  ever  more  widely  out  like  a 
a  map,  enabling  me  not  only  to  trace  my  line  of  travel,  but  to 
see  through  what  dark  and  dangerous  places  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God  followed  me  till  at  last  I  was  ready  to  let  them 
show  me  the  way.” 

When  Lovinia  and  I  were  in  England,  I  was  a  bit  surprised 
at  the  popularity  of  John  Newton’s  hymn  ‘Amazing  Grace!’  It 
appeared  like  one  of  the  ‘top  tunes’  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
being  sung  by  men  and  women,  young  and  old.  Of  course  much 
of  it  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  power  that  is  in  the 
realm  of  music  and  broadcasting.  But  this  surely  cannot  be  the 
full  answer.  This  highly  ‘evangelical’  hymn  must  be  finding  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  many  troubled  by  the  changes  and  chances 
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of  this  fleeting  world  and  what  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  called 
‘the  modern  discovery  of  sin’.  My  point  in  mentioning  this  fact 
is  the  emphasis  which  the  hymn  lays  on  the  amazing  grace  of 
God  in  Christ.  I  cannot  fully  claim  all  that  John  Newton  des¬ 
cribes  as  his  experience  in  the  lines: 

Amazing  Grace!  how  sweet  the  sound 
That  saved  a  wretch  like  me: 

I  once  was  lost,  but  now  am  found; 

Was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 

Because  there  is  still  a  part  of  me  that  escapes  the  hold  of  the 
Hound  of  Heaven,  and  because,  although  I  have  been  cured  of 
my  blindness,  by  the  touch  of  the  divine  hand,  I  can  only  dimly 
see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  But  I  can  sincerely  say  with  Newton: 

Through  many  dangers,  toils  and  snares 
I  have  already  come; 

’Tis  grace  that  brought  me  safe  thus  far 
And  grace  will  lead  me  home. 

1  hope  that  in  what  I  have  written  with  no  logic  or  consistency 
and  very  little  historical  sense,  there  still  runs  a  thread  which 
I  have  described  with  the  phrase  ‘Surprised  by  Love’.  Grace 
is  the  fruit  of  love,  and  although  one  cannot  apply  spatial 
qualifications  to  divine  life,  it  is  not  irreverant  to  say  that 
God’s  grace  flows  from  His  love.  What  is  important  is  to  see 
the  utter  prodigality  of  divine  love  which  is  showered  often  on 
the  most  undeserving  people  and  in  a  most  surprising  way.  If 
my  own  life  and  experience  have  convinced  me  of  anything,  it 
is  the  fact  of  the  divine  surprises  of  love.  It  is  this  that  Narayan 
Waman  Tilak  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  that  wonderful  hymn 
whose  first  two  verses  are: 

One  who  is  all  unfit  to  count 
As  scholar  in  Thy  School, 

Thou,  of  Thy  love,  hath  found  a  friend — 

O  Kindness  Wonderful  ! 

Thou  dwellest  in  unshadowed  light, 

All  sin  and  shame  above — 

That  Thou  shouldst  bear  our  sin  and  shame, 

How  can  I  tell  such  love  ? 
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I  did  not  regret  retirement  from  a  diocesan  bishopric, 
because  I  believe  thirteen  years  is  long  enough  if  younger 
people  have  to  have  their  innings.  I  have  also  immensely 
enjoyed  what  has  followed  that  retirement,  but,  like  Dr.  Fisher, 
I  find  myself  restless  and  anxious  to  be  busy  again  in  a  different 
way.  My  present  assignment  is  due  to  come  to  an  end  in  less 
than  eight  months.  The  present  work  has  been  interesting  but 
not  demanding  enough.  I  feel  I  have  done  my  bit  in  the 
church’s  responsibility  towards  national  issues.  It  will  be  for 
others— younger  people,  to  take  up  the  concern  for  responsible 
parenthood  with  the  rank  and  file  of  Indian  society.  I  have 
therefore,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Lovinia,  prepared  myself 
to  be  ready  for  any  Christian  adventure  commensurate  with 
my  experience  and  physical  strength. 

Although  the  mystics  would  regard  even  ‘uselessness’  as 
part  of  self-abnegation,  and  John  Milton  would  reaffirm  that 
‘they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait’,  I  suffer  from  a  kind 
of  morbid  impatience  which  wants  to  see  the  next  step  imme- 
diately.I  have  yet  to  learn  the  patient  humour  which  comes 
from  fuller  surrender. 

The  Psalmist  affirmed  again  and  again  his  implicit  trust  in 
the  goodness  and  guidance  of  God.  Psalm  31  is  a  good  example. 
In  the  fifteenth  verse  he  says,  “My  times  are  in  Thy  hand”, 
which  inspired  W.F.  Lloyd’s  great  hymn  which  bears  this  title. 
The  first  two  lines  should  become  my  constant  prayer  : 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand. 

My  God  I  wish  them  there. 

My  life,  my  friends,  my  soul,  I  leave 
Entirely  to  Thy  care. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand, 

Whatever  they  may  be; 

Pleasing  or  painful,  dark  or  bright. 

As  best  may  seem  to  Thee. 

But  it  is  Jesus  Who  has  taught  me  to  trust  God  and  ‘fear 
not’.  Therefore  I  sum  up  the  pivot  of  my  faith  in  the  words  of 
the  Cambridge  historian,  Herbert  Butterfield,  in  his  book 
Christianity  and  History ,  “hold  to  Christ,  and  for  the  rest  be 
totally  uncommitted.” 
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A  BOUT  THIS  BOOK 


These  very  readable  memoirs  portray  the  life  and 
character  of  a  man  who  lived  in  an  era  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  Indian  Church— the  freedom 
struggle,  the  birth  of  the  CSI  and  CNI,  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  meetings  in  New  Delhi,  etc. 
Here  we  have  not  only  first-hand  accounts  and 
comments  on  significant  world-wide  ecumenical 
events,  but  also  glimpses  of  a  leader  who  was 
humble,  straightforward  and  at  times  humourous. 


Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  writes  in  the 
Foreword 

"John  was  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth  .  .  .  And  I 
am  thankful  that  this  publication  will  make  him 
better  known  to  others.  The  Church,  especially 
the  Church  in  India,  has  good  reason  to  cherish 
his  memory." 
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